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Mrs. Always, 

AND THE LITTLE SCHOOL IN THE CROOKED STREET. 
TO THE EDITORS. 
Ho.iway-Time opens to the most of us—and 
I trust it always will cherish this benignant 

wer,—a little gallery of its own: a series of 
ortraits and Interiors tinted with cheerful 
colors, which live as fresh to-day on the can- 
vas as in the first hour they were put there. 
To me, at this time, it calls up, through one or 
two chance prompiings, a picture or two, which 
teaches us that while we are growing old—and 
gliding swiftly to the great ocean which 
opens outward on another world—communities 
and metropolises are also sailing onwards in 
their larger bulk and with their wider shadow, 
towards the same great bourne of all things. 
It is within the remembrance of one—and not 
the oldest of your contributors—it seems but 
es ny aga Indians wandered among us at 
oliday-time, and near upon Christmas were 
used to make their appearance in the old 
Square (named after that noble friend of ours, 
my Lord Chatham), with bow and arrow, and 
shoot at pennies in a cleft stick at some thirty 
paces—for what they could hit; a sport 
patronized of youth, and sometimes linger- 
ns Retineerss by grown-up men, bound home- 
wards with the Christmas turkey in hand. Has 
it ever occurred to you, by the way, to note the 
bearing of a workingman, a thrifty cartman or 
mechanic, as he convoyed this prize of the sea- 
son athisside. There is no countenance in the 
world, I take it, which so happily mingles all 
that we can imagine of the grand and lowly— 
a cross between pride of purpose and con- 
penne oon | yo f naked bo Bac its plumpness 
gli e legs,—as to the Christ- 
mas tether bce? This bythe way only, 
and in connexion with the cireumstance that a 
marvellous train of these,—more than one 
would suppose that narrow precinct could hold 
—were visible on such days traversing the 
Square and disappearing at that erook-necked 
versity of a street just at Its head. Here 
or there if Was, in an angle not easy to be 
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found, that Mrs. Charity Always, the widow of | 


an excellent Quaker dealer in paints: and oil, 


had her seat, or rather bench of authority ;| 
with the modest blazon of “Select School for 


Children” faintly denoted on a yellow board at 
the gate of entrance. The room within was 


tempt at a greater familiarity of any one of all 
has ever, so far, succeeded with her. She still 
holds the rod in terrorem in all her encoun- 
ters. A blessing on her careful steps—wher- 


ever they tread now! Though it is many a 


day since they fearfully crossed us—may she 


cee 


a triangular, with two slips against the wall,| still linger long upon the earth to appropriate 
lined with children in frocks and pinafores;|to herself, as she quietly does, all their 
we doubt whether there was an authentic coat) achievings; weaving in upon the plain ground 
or complement of breeches in the whole com- of her quaker cap, all the laurels, and chaplets, 
pany. As we take pleasure, seeing the full-| and glories, they are earning. She it is, in 
own bird on the wing, in his strength and} her way of looking at it, that sits upon the 
uty, spreading himself in the heavens, | Judge’s Bench, writes all those fine Books, 
and cireling the land in his daily flight, in going and delivers. all those grand speeches in the 
back to a recollection of the humble spotted | House. “ For,” she reasonably asks, “ what 
egg in the obscure nest from which he pitched | would they have all been without me?” True, 
his wing: so can we help comparing what we | venerable mother! It was you that opened 
remember of the modest beginnings of schools | the gate, and let us into those wide pastures ; 
we knew in our youth, with the grand and) you instructed our timid teeth in those first 
comprehensive sweep of our Present Public | cautious eee o and shall we now deny the 
Seminaries, Free Academies, and great Col-| voice of the Shepherdess? The Tree has 
leges of Learning? Prim, precise Mother| grown, and has spread wide its verdurous 
Always (as she was known) sat in her rocker,| branches ; but it was you that had the acorn 
her ancient silver spectacles lifted from the | in your pocket (that mysterious cavern where 
nose, rod in hand (for in those days the hide | so much disappeared) ; and if you and others 
was by no means tenderly considered), dili- of your kindred had not had the goodness to 
gently forwarding and expediting by reasonable | plant it, would our beloved city have been at 
stages her little fleecy flock of innocents up this happy hour other than a waste, howling 
the roads and over the ru ged hills of know- | wilderness, without College-roof or Academy- 
ledge. It was all head an d work in those | spire, to lift its cheerful summit over our 
days, main personal strength of teacher and | heads, and the heads of our children? 
learner, that achieved anything. In thiose days | C. M. 
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there were no picture-books, no colored pri-/ 
mers, block-letters, toys, sliding alphabetical | 
contrivances of encouragement; but the! 
twenty-six primary monsters of the language, | 
to be met in their naked hideousness, and con- 
quered one by one in open battle. No singing, | 
no combination in classes, no division of labor; | 
it was a work of salvation, in which each little | 
struggler was put to dig out his own deliver. 
ance: no straps nor servants to carry books, | 
but an unmistakable bag, in a string about the 
neck, ifthe invoice amounted to so much—at | 
any rate, the plain old spelling-book in its) 


Evenings with Gliddon. 


NO. Il. 
ADVENTURES OF A SOUL. 
Tue ruined Temples were passed, and the 
palm-groves no longer afforded their grateful 
shade. The “ waste of waters” of the second 
cataract was before us. We had ascended the 
last high cliff, which here towers above the river, 
and from its summit gazed wistfully towards 
the unknown austral regions lying far beyond. 
Whence come these turbid waters, rolling in 
wild confusion at the base of the pinnacle on 


dingy-blue shingle cover, on the worst (that ‘which we stand, and from what deserts or pla- 


is to say to us now in the fancy, the 
best) of paper. Severity! Have you ever) 
looked on a general at the crisis of battle? A} 
Judge delivering a sentence of death with the 
black cap on? A tiger at feeding hour? 
Mother Always, kindly-hearted woman as she 
was, when she came to the house to take tea) 
with the Parents out of school hours, could | 
have sat for her portrait, and given them odds 
in rigidity of feature and unwavering resolute- 
ness of purpose. I tremble when I meet her 
now—although I have practised law since, and 
badgered Judge and Jury in my time. She 
seems a reproachful ghost or spectre, with her | 
pale, unmoving, quiet features, stepped out of | 
the past, with a dreadful account to settle of 
forgotten alphabets, misreekoned sums, loiter- 
ings to schools, and truancies of absence. She, 
too, has neyer changed her relations one jot, 
or in a single relaxed look, towards her child- 
ish scholars. Samuel D——, the Congtess- 
man, is still in the first form with her; Barney 








H—, although a migh College-Professor, 


is still stumbling in ‘words of two syllables ; 
R. N——, though accounted one of the most 
correct and fini writers of the Land, is still 


blundering in his accidence with her. No at- 


teaus, yet unvisited by the white man, have 
they carried off the fertilizing particles borne 
within their resistless current? Even the most 
natural objects seem, in this land of mystery, 
to shroud themselves provokingly within a 
veil which excites our curiosity while it baffles 
our powers of penetration; and returning to 
our boat, while thus in a mood to be startled 
by nothing strange, and feeling as if we had 
rather be perplexed than otherwise, we sat 
down under our awning, and requested our 
guide to renew his discourse about the em- 
balmed dead, and the Egyptian doctrines of the 
immortality of the soul. 

Bringing from his locker a strange-lookin 
volume, he opened it to our view. This, sai 
he, is the copy by Lepsius of the t Papy- 
rus at Turin. In the original it is a roll of 
about sixty-six feet in length, by about four- 
teen inches in breadth, in an excellent state of 

reservation. It contains’ 165. sections, at the 
head of each of whith is‘a vignette Mustrative 
of the contents; and Lepsius in his preface to 
this Record has stated his opinion, that the first 
fifteen chapters contain the substance of the 
whole, the’ g rs being repetitions 
or amplifications © adventures of the sonl 
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after the death of the body. Thus the vignette 
of the first chapter represents the funeral of 
the deceased and the undertaker’s corti ge, the 
hearse being a boat or barge. The first chap- 
ter is called “ The beginning of the chapters of 
coming out of the light; the day of transport- 
ing the dead into Hades; to be said the day of 
embalment, when the deceased goes in and 
comes out.” 

And here, said Mr. Gliddon, 1 must again 
state, that for all these translations from the 
Todtenbuch 1 am indebted to my friend Mr. 
Birch, of the British Museum, who, with his 
wonted liberality, has favored me with MS. 
translations of parts of this ante-Mosaic Ritual ; 
and these are the more valuable, as no system- 
atic translation of the Todtenbuch has yet 
been published. 

One extract from this part may suffice. 
Pl. V. the deceased says—*I come forth to the 
heavens, I sail through the clouds, I kneel in 
the stars. I have been addressed from the 
boat, I have been hailed out of the eabin; the 
sun has ealled to me out of the centre of the 
cabin; I have welcomed his disk daily. I see 
the perch fish, in his form in the water, coming 
out like copper.” We pass over the re- 
maining chapters of this portion, which consist 
of various prayers and invocations ; neither will 
time allow us to bring before you the Typho- 
nic combats of the deceased, in his efforts to 
escape the monsters that dispute his progress 
to eternal life ; depicted in the vignettes as fe- 
rocious crocodiles, more formidable than the 
Apollyon which in our younger days was re- 
presented to us as assaulting Bunyan’s warrior 
pilgrim. Till we arrive at chap. 99, we may sup- 
pose that the deceased has been treading the 
twilight regions of the dead, encountering cer- 
tain demons on his path, undertaking certain 
transformations to escape from noxious influ- 
ences, anxious to preserve that strict union 
between the soul and the bedy, without which 
the soul would be dissipated, or sent wander- 
ing forlorn through the dark regions. He then 
encounters the bark or barge of Hades, with 
its pilot, chap. 98-99. Every part of the boat 
begins to speak, and the deceased is required 
to know its mystic name. 

Boat log. ‘Tell me my name? 

Dec. ans. The Lord of the Earth in a 
Box. 

Rudder log. Tell me my name ? 

Dec. ans. The trampler on Hapi (Apis, the 
Nile). 

Hold log. Tell me my name? 

Dec. ans. Darkness. 

Sails log. Tell us our name ? 

Dec. ans. The Firmament. 


Oars log. ‘Tell us our name? 
Dec. ans. The fingers of Har-sems (the 
Hours). 


And so oa through every part of the boat. 
Omitting the intervening chapters, which are 
however of great interest, we arrive at chap. 110, 
wherein the deceased is represented adoring 
the great Gods, paddling his canoe in the lake 
of Cakes (Q Lake of the three hori- 
zons?). He ploughs through its extent— 
reaps the gigantic wheat and barley. He 
treads out the corn, and “ offers the harvest” to 
the god Hapi, father of the gods. This is 
called the chapter of the “ River infinite in its 
length, its breadth is unspeakable, there are nct 
any rami, any crocodiles, or snakes in it!” 
Strange, thought we, that the “river of th 
water of life” finds too a place here. This 
chapter finishes the 2d part of the “Bogk of 
the Dead ”—after which commences the third 
part, that of the Trial of the Dead. This is 
called “ The book of the going into the Halls 


of the Two Truths, where every one is judged 
of his sins, and made to see the faces 
of the Gods. The Osirian deceased thus 
speaks :-—‘ Help, ye lords of Truth, help, thou 

eat God, lord of truth, I have come to you— 
know, I myself know your names, I know the 
names of the forty-two Gods who are with you 
in the Hall os Truth, watching the Evil, fed 
with their blood on the day of reckoning 
words before Hun-nefer the justified focmgers 
Matthew xii. 36.) Ruler of Spirits, Lord 
of truth is your name. Let me tell you, 
O Lords of Truth, I bring truth to 2 age 
have probed for you my faults”” He then 
commences to recite a number of sins which 
he has not committed—* I have not sinned in 
secret—nor been idle, nor murdered nor in- 
clined to murder, defrauded nor done that 
which is hateful to the Gods, nor committed 
perjury, nor adultery ”"—with many other vin- 
dications; reminding us most forcibly of the 
declarations of Job—e. 31, and the prohibitory 
decalogue of the Jews. Presently he comes 
before the forty-two assessors or grand jury- 
men, each of whom he addresses in his appro- 
priate character, as thus:—*O, whose eyes 
are flame, I have not committed perjury.” 
But this subject of the Judgment Hall is too 
vast for description in our limited space. Let 
us, however, remark further that the President 
of this Jury is the goddess Thmei—daughter 
of the Sun, in her double divine characters of 
Justice and Truth,—the same deity who with 
divine benevolence pleads the cause of the de- 


can, and afterwards conducts him to the dread 
presence of Osiris himself. It is a sublime 
allegory, remarked our guide, which invests 
the female character with Justice and Truth, 
makes her President of the Jury, and leaves 
so much to her diseretion—because Mercy is a 
female attribute ; and this shows that the soul 
of the deceased would have also the advan- 
tage of Thmnei’s gentle influence with the Jury 
and Judge. Here our guide ceased his dis- 


ceased and says a good word for him, if she | 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF EUROPE. 
THIRD PAPER—LIBRARIES OF ITALY AND 
FRANCE. 
Traian Lisrartes.—The principal Libraries 
in Italy are the following :— 
In Rome are six great Libraries, containing 
upwards of fifty thousand volumes each ; the 
largest are as follows :— 
Founded. Vols. 
The Casanate Library, - - 1700 120,000 
Vatican Library, - - - 465 (7%) 100,000 
Angelica Library, - - - 1605 85,000 


These Libraries also contain ancient ma- 
nuseripts of very great value, particularly that 
of the Vatican, which has 24,000 of these pre- 
cious documents. 

Founded. Vols. 


Brera Library, Milan, - - 1797 170,000 
Este Library, Modena, - - 90,000 
Royal Library, Naples, - - 150,000 
University Library, Padua, - 70,000 
Ducal Library, Parma, - - 100,000 
University Library, Turin, - 1466 110,000 
St. Mark’s Library, Venice, - 1468 70,000 
Town Library, Ferrara, - 80,000 
Magliabeccian Lib. Florence, - 150,000 
University Library, Bologna, - 150,000 
Maguani Library, 0. - 83,000 


Without counting the Libraries containing 
under 30,000 volumes, there are twenty-six not 
enumerated in the above list, which contain 
from 30,000 to 80,000 volumes. 

Mons. Libri, a distinguished bibliographer 
and familiar with the Libraries of Italy and 
France, gives many interesting facts regarding 
them. The Libraries of Italy are freely acces- 
sible to the public, not only the great National 
Libraries, but those belonging to the Univer- 
sities and to various cities and towns. Any 

rson on asking for a book receives it to read 
in the library, but there are many of the Univer- 
sities which lend books on certain conditions. 
Notwithstanding the free access to these libra- 
ries there are a great many books which the 
public are forbidden even to see, on which the 





course. Enough had we heard, however, to 
make us review our previous belief that gross 
moral darkness covered a people whose sacred 
writings contained such religious ideas as 
these. Surely, they whose morality rested 
on the belief of the immortality of the soul, and 
the resurrection after death of the body in the 
flesh ; who had always before their eyes, depict- 
ed wherever they might turn, the fact of their 


deeds on earth; whose everyday existence im- 
pressed the dogma that everlasting happiness 
awaited the just and eternal torments the 


accountability to the Judge of all for their | cient manuscripts, and its archives. 


church and government keep a strict watch. 
| Machiavelli’s Florentine History is one of this 
|class. Permission must be obtained of the 
| proper authorities to read these books. Ma- 
nuseripts and rare books are not accessible ; 
they can be seen, however, by getting per- 
| mission. 

The Vatican Library is less free than others, 
/on account of the rarity of its books, its an- 
Its regu- 
lations are strict, even for literary men. Many 
parts of it are entirely closed from the public, 





and even manuscripts are not allowed to be 


wicked; who were not ignorant of incarnated copied except by persons authorized by go- 
Intercessors for Sins; surely these were not | vernment for the purpose. This is attributed 
“ pagan idolators,” and it were, in face of such | more to the jealousy of the ecclesiastical sys- 
facts, an abuse of terms to revile them as tem than to any fear for the safety of the 
heathen or profane? But the inquiry irresisti- | books and manuscripts. This exclusion is also 
bly foreed itself upon us:—If we moderns | attributed to the persons who have the manu- 
know these great and sublime Truths solely | scripts in keeping, who derive large perqui- 
through Divine inspiration vouchsafed to the | sites by transcribing them. “ Vatican tran- 
Hebrews in centuries long subsequent* to the | scribers,” says M. Libri, “form a sort of 
time when the Egyptians had already engraved | official corporation, as it was at Constantinople 
and pictured similar ideas on tablets remaining | before the fall of the Byzantine Empire, so 
even to this day, often unmutilated and almost | that they prevent ig one from perusing 
without a stain, whence did the latter obtain freely the manuscripts themselves.” The cost 
these glorious Truths, and at what period did for making copies of some sheets of rare ma- 
Revelation shine for them? Chronology va-| nuscripts at Rome is from £40 to £50. 

nishes. Our guide modestly said, “he didn’t) The great Italian libraries, such as the Va- 
know.” Scaras. | tican at Rome, the Medicean at Florence, the 
meer ___.| Ambrosian at Milan, and the Library of St. 


* Epoch of the Exodus, according to Lepsius, B.C. | Mark at Venice, are filled with the most pre- 

- —ARh- —e ony poem me eo cious books and manuscripts, but they are 
ynasty at B.C. , amon H ; ; 

whieh date abundant mow | of tao adiatmnen of ‘op tine sadly deficient in modern foreign books. No 





ideas us those contained in the Todtenbuch are found. | provision is made for their increase, and their 
only additions are the new books published in 
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their own State, which the law compels the 
author to give them. The Libraries of the 
Universities are obliged to get modern books 
for the professors and students. (As a gene- 
ral thing, all the old libraries of Italy are very 
rich in rare books, in ancient manuscripts, and 
in books belonging to the period when the 
libraries were founded. In useful books of 
modern times there is a great deficiency.) 

Municipal Libraries exist throughout Italy. 
Every town of three or four thousand inhabit- 
ants has its library, which is supported by 
grants of money from the town, and by dona- 
tions of books and money from individuals. 
The government has the superintendence and 
direction of these libraries, which are all open, 
and freely accessible to the public. They are 
not much resorted to by the common people ; 
those who frequent them are chiefly learned 
persons, or such as are connected with the ec- 
clesiastical establishments. Their establish- 
ment is comparatively recent, few existing be- 
fore the domination of Napoleon in Italy. At 
that time most of the religious corporations 
were abolished, and their books sold. In the 
small towns they were purchased and retain- 
ed, and these, with donations and legacies, con- 
stitute the foundation of the Italian town 
libraries. 





Monastic Lisraries.—Amidst the general 
destruction of the libraries belonging to the | 
religious establishments, those of Sicily were | 
preserved, as well as a few of the larger ones | 
in other parts of Italy. The Minerva at Rome, | 
and the Library of Monte Cristo, which are of. 
this class, are large, and contain many valua- | 
ble books and manuscripts. These Libraries, 
though not quite free, are easily accessible to 
learned men. There are no libraries in Italy | 
available to the working-classes, nor have the 
till recently manifested a desire to read. | 
There are no village libraries or free associ- 
ations, as in some other parts of Europe. 

There are in some towns special collections 
of books on the fine arts, which are resorted 
to chiefly by students of pictures, and the 
lovers of art. The taste of the Italians for the 
fine arts is attributed more to the abundance 
of monuments and pictures, than to their op- 
portunities for inspecting books in the libraries. 
As regards the state of art in Italy, M. Libri. 
states that painting was not ina good state, 
but that the feeling and taste for sculpture were 
better. 

The first attempt to publish cheap books for 
the people, after the manner of the popular li- | 
braries an cheap publications of England, was 
made very recently, some of which have suc- | 
ceeded. The only difficulty seems to be on | 
the of the government, which is suspicious 
of all attempts to enlighten the people. There | 
was a collection of works lately published in | 
Turin, called the “Popular Library.” This 
was so well received, that four or five months | 
after the publication many thousand persons | 
subscribed for it ; but the government e | 
alarmed at seeing so large a number of sub-| 
scribers, and put a oe to the publication. 

At Palermo, in Sicily, there is a library of 
40,000 volumes, which formerly belonged to 
the Jesuits. Since the late revolution, and the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, it has been thrown 
open to the public. It was accessible while 


in possession of this body, with few restric- 
tions. 

A fact connected with the Ambrosian Li- 
brary of Milan deserves to be mentioned here. 


This library was founded by Cardinal Borro- 
meo, who, aware of the diversity of opinion on 


learning an 





the making of catalogues, forbade, on pain of 
excommunication, that any one should ever 


compile the catalogue of this celebrated col- | 
lection. 

Pusric Liprartes 1n France.—In France 
there are one hundred and seven libraries 
strictly public, with an aggregate of four mil- 
lions of volumes, “ all of which,” says M. Gui- 
zot, “ are accessible in every way. The library 
is open to every one who comes to read, and 
the books are lent to every one who is a known 
person in the town” where the libraries are 
established. 

The principal Libraries of France are the | 
following :— 





Founded. Vols. | 


National Library, Paris, 1595, 824,000 | 
Arsenal Library, “ 1781, 180,000 | 
St. Genevieve Lib. “ 1624, 150,000 
Mazarin Library, “ 1661, 100,000 


Institute Library, “ 80,000 
Town Library, Ajaccio, 140,000 
Central Library, Boulogne, 110,000 


There are, besides these, fifteen Town Libra- 
ries, containing from 40 000 to 80,000 volumes ; 
forty-nine containing from 20,000 to 40,000 
volumes ; and forty-three containing from 
10,000 to 20,000 volumes. There are altoge- 
ther in France 186 libraries, with an aggregate 
of 4,510,295 volumes, of which number 104 
contain 10,000 volumes and upwards. 

Mons. Guizot states that very good results 
to literature and character to the people of | 
France, attend the free access to her public 
libraries. First, in a “general regard in the 
mind of the public for learning, for literature, 
and for books. The complete accessibility to 
the libraries gives to every one, learned or un- 
learned, a general feeling of good will for 
for knowledge; and secondly, 
that the means for acquiring knowledge are 
given to those persons who are able to employ 
them. It is, of course, quite impossible for a 
private man to have in his own possession all 
the books he wants. He finds them in the 
public libraries with great facility.” 

The municipal authorities make liberal | 
grants for the support of their libraries. Re- | 
ports are made annually to them by the libra- 
rian and inspectors, on their condition and 
wants, and at stated periods other reports are 
made to the Minister of Public Instruction. 

Mons. Guizot was entirely of opinion that it 
was desirable to lend books, as the loss accru- 
ing therefrom was small in comparison to the 

at advantage tothe public. In the National 

ibrary, the largest in Paris, and which is in 
some disorder, the loss was but £100 a year, 
and the books were all of a kind that can be 
easily replaced. Rare and valuable books are 
only lent on special occasions to well-known 
persons, who want them for some important 
purpose. 

In Paris, the libraries of St. Génévieve and 
the National Institute are open evenings, and 
are always thronged with readers. In some 
of the larger towns, as Rouen and Amiens, 
where the same js the case, large numbers of 
workmen go to read. M. Guizot was in favor 
of opening public libraries in the evening. His 
own private library was accessible to the farm- 
ers and others in his neighborhood, and to 
many he loaned his books. ‘Those generally 
chosen by them were Buffon’s Natural History, 
and other books on the Natural Sciences, En- 
eyclopedias, French History, and Travels. 

ovels were rarely taken. The newspapers 
contained novels and tales, which satisfied the 
people, and when they read books they wanted 
something more solid. 

The French government subscribes liberally 














for all the costly illustrated books published in 
France, without which patronage they could | 
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not be published. In fact, application is first 


made to the government to subscribe, and if it 
declines for want of funds or otherwise, the 
work is generally stopped. The books so sub- 
seribed for, are distributed among the provin- 
cial libraries. For Sommerand’s great work, 
which cost 1500 francs, fifteen or twenty copies 
were subscribed for; and for the Comte de 
Bastard’s Peintures Manuserites du Moyen 
Age, one of the most costly works printed in 
France, M. Guizot stated that as Minister of 
Public Instruction he subscribed £15,000, to 
be paid in eight or ten years. 

The Town Library of Boulogne is stated to 
be a fair average of similar libraries in France. 
Its rules and regulations, its organization, class 
of books, government aid, means of support, 
ete., will apply equally well to other libraries 
of the same rank. 

This library was founded in the year 1798, 
in the time of the first French Revolution, 
when many great libraries belonging to the 
monasteries were broken up and their books 
seattered. Some choice books and manuseripts 
were then bought, which together were the 
foundation of this library. It now belongs to 
the town and has a museum connected with it. 
It is managed by a committee of which the 
Mayor is President, and several members of 
the Municipal Council are members. The 
number of volumes now in the library is 
21,000. The library is opened during the day, 
and any person is permitted to go there and 
read. Any book asked for is handed to the 
applicant, who may read it there or make any 
extracts from it, but he is not permitted to take 
it away. There is no difficulty, however, in 
taking books away when they are wanted by 
literary or scientific men who may be engaged 
in writing a book, or for other purpose of re- 
search. It was stated in evidence by a gentie- 
man who had frequently been in this library, 
“that the people take the greatest care of the 
books given to them, and there seems great 
order ; one never hears any noise, and the peo- 
ple seem to be absorbed in the studies which 
lead them to go there.” 

The library is supported by the town, which 
appropriates a certain sum annually for the 

urchase of books, the pay of librarians, for 
binding, repairs, &c. The average ordinary 
expenditure of the Boulogne library for the 
last six years has been 615 dollars, viz. Libra- 
rian’s salary, $300; Sub-librarian’s salary, 
$150; purchase and binding of books, $305 ; 
fire, light, and repairs, $60. For extraordinary 
expenses, such as printing catalogues, new 
book-cases, ete., special appropriations are 
made. The librarian is a professional man of 
literary attainments, who spends but a part of 
his time in the library. These situations are 
considered honorable, and are sought after by 
men of education. The sub-librarian attends 
to the receipt and delivery of books, and keeps 
the library in order. He is not required to be 
a man of more than ordinary literary ability. 

The library receives many donations from 
persons living in the town who feel a pride in 
the institution. A great many books have also 
been contributed by English people who have 
resided there, as well as by visitors, on account 
of the facility always given them by the libra- 
rian to have access to the lib to read or 
take books from it when required for special 
purposes. Donations are also received from 
the government of copies of the great works 
which it publishes, such as the results of scien- 
tifie expeditions and researches in various parts 
of the world. It also, in common with other 
large provineial libraries in France, receives 
copies of the expensive works which the go- 
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vernment subscribes for to encourage their 
publication, In this way the choicest and most 
costly works are obtained, and the appropria- 
tions for the increase of the library go to the 
purchase of cheaper and more popular books. 

There are usually from twenty to twenty- 
five pcrsons present engaged in reading and 
writing in this library. hese are chiefly of 


the middle class, or persons who have some | 


object in studying; but those of the more 
humble class, including working men, are often 
seen with others engaged in reading. 

Books are seldom lost. The librarian of the 
Boulogne library states that “ they have suffer- 
ed very little from thefts, and that no argu- 
ment can be founded on their having lost 
books, in any way to invalidate the principle 
they have adopted of giving to the public the 
utmost freedom of access to the collection.” 
The books are kept in cases with wire doors, 
which can only be opened by the librarian or 
sub-librarian ; and no person can get a book 
for himself, but must ask for it. As a further 
security the books are stamped with the name 
of the library. 


Geographical and Ethnological 
Considerations from Lt. Maury's Recent Papers on 
Communication with the Pacific. 


(Concluded from last number.) 
COMMERCE OF THE TROPICS, 


Way is it that, from the earliest times, all 
commercial nations have attached such import- 
ance to commerce with India? They have 
coveted it, contended for it, and, whenever 
they have obtained it, it has made them rich 
and great. It is owing to the course which 
the rivers of India run. They cross parallels 
of latitude and drain of their surplus produce 


climates that are not found in Europe ; conse- | 


quently, the staples and products that grow 


on their banks and in the valleys that are | 


fertilized and drained by them, are sought for 
in vain from the soils and climates of Europe. 
All of Europe lies north of the 36th parallel 
of north latitude. All the river basins of India 
lie south of that parallel; they are embraced 
between 10° and 30° north. Consequently, 
the farmer, in latitude 50° north, when he 
wished to exchange his surplus stuff grown 
in the valley drained by the Zuyder Zee, for 
the products of 20° or 30° north, which he 
could only find in India, had to ship it and 


send it around the Cape of Good Hope (always | 


a circuitous route), 20,000 miles in length. 
Not until the full expiration of a year could 
he expect that ship to come back with her 


return cargo, so tedious is the navigation| 
thence ; still that commerce increased his sub- | 


stance, made his country rich, and gave it 
revenue. ’ 


But here with us, the Amazon, with the | 


Mississippi and the tributaries of our intertro- 
pical sea, drains the climates and soils of 70° 
of latitude, and fetches down to the ocean all 
varieties of products and staples of commerce 
that are to be found between 20° south and 
50° north. To exchange the products of our 
climate here for those of another, the ship has 
but to sail at furthest from the mouth of the 
Mississippi to the mouth of the Amazon, a 
distance of only 2,500 miles. The voyage 
can be performed there and back in thirty-six 
days; conenapeniy: one ship can fetch, carry, 
exchange, and bring back in a year as much 
merehandise between this American system of 
river basins as ten ships can between the 
remote system of the old world. What’ im- 
mehse advantages, what sources of wealth, 


power, and greatness, do we not behold elus- 
tering and centring in this sea of the new 
world ! 


SLAVERY PRESSING TO THE TORRID ZONE. 


When we regard America as a slaveholding 
country, we are struck with the fact that this 





institution is being pressed upon both from 
| the North and the South. In this country the 
| States to the north have gradually abolished 
| slavery, or forbidden its existence within their 
‘limits, and the spirit of emancipation and abo- 
lition is pressing this institution down upon 
, the Gulf of Mexico towards the torrid zone. 
‘In South America Brazil is the great slave- 
holding power, and there this institution has 
_ been pressed upon from the South, and forced 
up also in the torrid zone towards the valley 
of the Amazon and the Caribbean Sea. It 
seems as though Providence, in its inserutable 


ways, was so shaping events as to intimate | 


| that the last abiding place of slavery on this 
| continent is to be in or about this intertropical 
‘sea. Perhaps it is to be on the banks of the 
Amazon, where the negro is again to find 
| himself at home among parrots and monkeys, 
his natural companions in the old world. 
Thirty years ago, from the Sabine around 
| by the Spanish Main to the mouth of the Ori- 
| noco, there was but one nation, and she rich, 
| powerful, and strong. But since that time she 
has lost her sway, and, instead of the strong 
hand of power to govern and unite those peo- 
ple, we find them split up into some half score 
_of petty sovereignties. ‘These are divided into 
factions among themselves, and so weakened 
that a handful of men might overrun them 
with far more ease than any people, savage or 
civilized, have ever been overrun, except, per- 
haps, those nations which inhabited the pro- 
mised land, and which God smote with his 
own hand and thrust aside to make way for 
the children of Israel. 

On the eastern side of this sea are the Great 
and Little Antilles, Cuba, St. Domingo, and a 
chain of islands stretching in a direct line from 
slave territory on the north to slave territory 
on the south. From the Florida pass to the 
mouth of the Amazon, those islands are to 
this sea like stepping-stones for crossing a 
pond. Nature has so placed them. 

On the banks of the Amazon the soil and 


country, by vastly multiplying and extending 
its resources, and by doing so much as it 
would do for the South—the Slave States— 
would greatly hasten the day when slave labor 
is to be dispensed with there, and when the 
black is to give place to the white man by 
seeking a new home, or fleeing to some region 
cay may be to himself. : 

An immense vista is opened from this point 
of view, and, in looking along it through the 
dim mists of the future, the mind is dazzled 
and the imagination bewildered at the things 
whieh flit across and present themselves in 
shadowy outlines for contemplation. I may 
be oned for alluding to the subject of 
slavery in this connexion. But the institution 
is being crowded down both from the north 
and the south, and is so encircling this sea 
that we are compelled to ask if there be not 
some sort of connexion between this sea and 
the destinies of the black man? Is he to be 
‘driven into it? or is he to go across it with 
‘Cuba and Hayti for stepping-stones to the 
valley of the Amazon? Or is he to plant 
himself down on the margin of it, and some 
day hold the keys of the world’s commerce ? 
Certain it is, that destiny seems to be pressing 
him down upon the torrid zone, and pointing 
to that as his last abiding-place on this con- 
tinent, whatever is to be his destiny, or what- 
ever be the part which he is ultimately to play 
in the affairs of the New World. 


Gleanings of 1 Continental Cour. 


NO. IX. 
Berne and its Bears. 


Berne was founded in 1191 by Bercthold, 
fifth duke of Zihringen, who, as a protection 
against his inferior nobles, built it on the edge 
of a high precipice of about 100 feet, at the 
foot of which the Aar sweeps almost in a semi- 
circle, forming an effectual protection to three 
of its sides. Over this gully lie the extensive 
gardens and promenades of the city, but Berne 
itself is grouped principally on the promonto 

so formed by the river. The ancient fortifi- 
cations of the town, which extended all around 
and along the edge of the precipice, are now 
converted into promenades. They command 














the vegetation are prodigious in the display of| fine views of the Aar, flowing on one side 


vital forces and energies. With us, vegetation 
reposes for a season; every year it goes to 
rest in the fall and sleeps through the winter. 
There, it knows no rest; summer and winter 
it is in awful activity. Here, we visit the sea- 
| shore, and find that there is a contest continu- 
_ally going on between the land and the sea; 
that each is making inroads upon the other, 
_aud that each is alternately retiring before the 
| other. But there, vegetation takes the place 
of the land and battles with the waves. The 


in the sand. In a few days it struggles out, 
and, acquiring new strength, marches down to 
the water’s edge, and commences anew to 
contend for a foot-hold in the sea. It is awful 
in its display of vital forces. 
There, on the banks of the Amazon, under 
a moist climate and burning sun, the white 
man has never yet had the courage to battle 
with the ferocious wild beasts, 
reptiles, and the terrible vegetation. 
alone can do this; and may not his be the 
destiny to subdue, bring under cultivation, and 
repare for the piossings of civilization and 
ago, Moe black forests and vigorous 
soils of 





come in their might, drive it back, and bury it. 


t vast ‘region?- This canal, by | day two 


through a narrow and romantic ravine, on the 
other swelling out through a soft and undulat- 
ing valley. 

have a partiality for Berne, not only from 
its bold, commanding, and beautiful situation, 
but for a quietness which reigns throughout 
the town, and renders it unlike any other. 
“ Berne and its Bears” are universally associated 
together, and the recollection of the queer nar- 
_rative connected with them will raise an invo- 
|luntary smile. This anima! has had the honor, 
from some triumph which some duke of Zah- 
|ringen obtained over one of his species, to be 
adopted, like the horse in Corinth and the owl 
in Athens, as the armorial bearings and (per- 
haps fitly) the representative of the canton. 
“A long time ago,” says the account, “some 
old woman of fortune, instead of leaving her 
money to the brutes of her own family, patri- 
otically devoted about 60,000 livres to the 





isonous | national animal and his deseendants. The 
he negro_ 





bears, declared the rightful heirs,” for the will 
had been disputed, “were taken under the 
guardianship of the supreme council,’ who, 
‘treating them as wards in chancery, or minors, 
administered their ‘property.” And ftom that 

pairs of beats are fed’ir'théir palace, 


increasing the commercial prosperity of the |a square and large walled pit outsidé the Aar- 
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berg gate, in order that the succession may be 


secure. 

But that political tornado which swept away 
the potentates and crowns of Europe, the 
French Revolution, suddenly burst out, and 
honored even bears by making them its vie- 
tims. Not only was their birthright confis- 
eated and carried to Paris, but the national 
animals themselves, as if to add insult to in-| 
jury, were transported to the Jardin des Plantes, | 
serving, like the bronze horses of Lysippus | 
and the triumphal car of the Brandenberg, 
Thor, as a proclamation to the world that 
Berne, as well as Venice and Berlin, “ was! 
Cesar’s.” But one of these animals, thinking | 

ssibly with Francis [. that all was “lost but | 
1is honor,” disdained to pine away, and to this 
day the bear, Martin, is remembered at Paris | 
as amongst the most sagacious and illustrious | 
animals of the national menagerie. The allied | 
troops who restored an ox to France restored | 
their bears to Berne,and a subscription amongst 
the citizens purchased a small estate, from the | 
rents of which the bears subsist, a less splendid 
but still comfortable patrimony. 

Berne is unlike any other Swiss town from | 
its peculiarity of architecture, being built of, 
dark stone, and its houses being erected on | 
arcades, which furnish covered walks and are | 
lined with shops; but the arches are low, the, 
walls damp, and the pillars, or rather buttresses, | 
which support them, are heavy and clumsy. | 
The principal street, lined with these open 
colonnades (precisely as if the front rooms of | 
the basement were removed and furnished a 
continuous walk, and the back rooms served | 
as shops), and with the old tumble-down | 
houses over them, with projecting roofs like 
balconies, forms a singular sight, swelling, as 
it does, into somewhat the dimensions of a) 
place, or open square, and filled at its lower 
end with groups of market people clad in 
costumes innumerable. In the short trip from 
Lucerne to this place, the variety of head- 
dress, for instance, each supreme in its circle 
of towns, or perhaps in its canton, is remark-, 
able. Some are formed of simply a long, | 
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fountains, of which there are a sullicient num- 
ber and variety, has the ingenuity of the artists 
been liberally expended. First, foremost, and 
most i a among the latter is the fountain | DANA’s GEOLOGY OF THE EXPLORING EXPEDI- 
of the Ogre, “qui mange les enfants,” as one | TION, 
of the Bernese trustingly told me, and where | 
we see the cannibal process egg Vp Atcee the | the years 1838-42, under command of Chas. 
person of the principal figure, who has his) Wijkes U.S N. Ge coy. Eee 
pockets crammed with a plentiful supply of p.. aw alae mes 
ets ; ‘ | Dana, A.M., Geologist of the Expedition, 
the rising generation. The outer of the three | Shas Gee: Patten 
gates boasts a great wooden figure, of awk- | alas oe 
ward proportions and detestable workmanship, |Txis volume has been looked for with much 
which is meant to represent Goliath, while “le interest by the class of readers who are fami- 
petit David” stands some distance off, on the liar with the department to which it is de- 
somewhat unstable support of a fountain in| voted. Mr. Dana’s reputation is such, there 
the middle of the street, looking very stony-| has been a general confidence that what he 
hearted as well as stony-handed. But what | had been so long engaged upon would prove 
caps the climax of absurdity, and would pro- a valuable contribution to knowledge, and an 
voke the weeping philosopher Heraclitus him- honor to the national enterprise; and he is 
self to laugh, is the inner or clock-tower, the | so widely known for his investigations in this 
original one, built by Berethold V. At the and other branches of natural science, and 
striking of each hour, a wooden cock on the _ through his editorial connexion with Silliman’s 
inner side of the wall flaps its wings and crows, Journal, that it is enough to say, with the 
which serves as a signal for the opening of a results of his labors before us, that they are 
little door and the exit and revolution of a worthy of their author. He has here collected 
string of other puppets, horsemen, bears, &e.; a vast mass of facts relating to the remote re- 
and when they have re-entered their prison- gions visited by the expedition, and has 
house, a comical little figure ofa man announces arranged them with such felicity that the 
the conclusion of the faree by lowering his work, though diffuse, has almost the interest 
wand and by extending his enormous mouth of a purely picturesque narrative. His dedue- 
in a hearty gape—a feat, considering the want tions are clear and philosophical, his language 
of novelty there must be to him in the whole unambitious, and, in general, his writing evi- 
performance, very necessary and agreeable. _—_ dently comes from one thoroughly edueated in 
The promenades around the edge of the and devoted to his subject, who is equally 
high promontory on which the city is built successful in observing phenomena, and in 
afford asin wi varying views of the first | searching for their causes. 
of Swiss rivers and its lovely valley. But the Though he has not fallen into the fault to 
noblest view is from the terrace, a fine lounge, which there is so much temptation in such a 
of the size and somewhat resembling the New task, and which Lieut Lynch, in his late ac- 
York Battery, bounded on the one side by the count of the Dead Sea expedition, did not 
old, queer, stumpy cathedral, plastered with wholly avoid, viz. the fault of embracing too 
red, and possessing a magnificent portal repre- great a multitude of minute particulars having 
senting the day of judgment, while on the no important bearings, yet he has contrived to 
other a perpendicular wall affords an abrupt manufacture a very comfortable volume for 
view of the lower town and its gardens, the Uncle Samuel's library, consisting of some 
Aar, interrupted and broken into ripples, and 750 quarto pages, besides an escort of maps, 
a rich country beyond. Here the citizens, or ete.—a sum total of a book which is far from 





Reviews. 








United Siates’ Exploring Expedition, during 


stiff, bristling piece of lace from the back of| perhaps, and almost solely, the travellers resort, coming within Dr. Johnson’s definition of con- 
the neck to the forehead, like a cock’s comb; | little before sun-down, to promenade, sip venience in respect of size. On this account, 
some have straw hats, the crown encompassed | ices, and smoke pipes and cigars. At that as well as from the fact that but a limited 


with masses of crumpled satin, and others 
wear curiously worked and flower-ornamented 
caps with a modicum of gold lace. In the 
market-place of Berne alone are seen bonnets 
great and small, black and white, some earry- 
ing a collection of roses on the very crown, 
just as if they grew there; some the cap 
fringed richly in front, with the black wings 
drooping from the crown of the head over the 
temples, and above all, and most frequent, the 


quaint and truly Bernese head-dress, formed | 


of two stiff frills of black lace (very demon- 
like), which stand and flutter on the head like 
the wings of a butterfly. 

But it is not necessary to search among the 


people themselves for grotesque objects. Sin-. 


— meets us at every step in Berne; it 
locks up the way with its gates and watch- 
towers, and cools the air with its fountains. 


Everywhere the most favored device is the) 


eternal and immortal bear of the canton, which 
guards its gate in stone, and is seulptured so 
thickly everywhere, that the renowned Baron 
of Bradwardine might almost fancy the city 
one immense Tully-Veolan. The main street 
is divided by three watch-towers, which com- 
pletely block it up (leaving passage by gate- 
ways for pedestrians and carriages), which 
mark the limit of the walls at different periods, 
though the progress of improvement has 

the outermost. On these, as well as on the 


hour the whole line of the Bernese Alps, number of copies are printed, and there must 
which lie full in view to the south-east, be many readers to whom the subject is of 
are clad in beauty. From the Wetterhorn, interest, we shall, in the course of one or two 
which rises near Grindewald, to the Stock- papers, endeavor to give an outline of the 
horn, which frowns on Lake Thun, the glo- work, from which they may form a general 
rious range is exposed to the eye, and yet idea of its contents. 

so distant, that the highest of the chain, the It is divided into seventeen chapters, con- 
Finster, Aarhorn, and the beautiful Jungfrau, taining, 1st, general remarks on the geologi- 
are hardly distinguishable as of greater altitude cal agencies, ete., of the Pacifie; 2d, coral 
than the rest. The entire chain, one field of formations; 3d, the Hawaiian Islands; 4th, 
_ snow, is flushed with the radiance of the depart- Society do.; 5th, Samoan; 6th, Fejee; 7th, 
,ing king of day, and assumes a tint of inde-| general _views of volcanic and other agencies 
| seribable delicacy and loveliness, gradually in the Pacifie; 8th, New Zealand; 9th, New 
fading away as he sinks. , South Wales; 10th, the Philippines; 11th, 
| Berne is said to be, as a residence, almost Deception Island; 12th, Madeira; 13th, the 
_insupportably dull; but to me, when I visited coast of Chili; 14th, Lima and vicinity; 15th, 
it a second time, it seemed like an old friend Tierra del Fuego; 16th, Rio Negro; 17th, 
‘and a dear one. Yet, despite its attractions, it Oregon and Northern California. To these 
| will always present to me the recollection of are added very full tables of fossils, chiefly 
ports, of “ the insolence of office,” and the newly discovered. 

incivility of the Austrian embassy there, which, The Pacific ocean exceeds by ten millions 
indeed is, according to travellers, something to | of miles the area of all continents and islands 
be looked for. /on the globe: over this wide void are seat- 
J.B. tered about six hundred and seventy-five 
. — : ‘islands, whose united area, excluding New 
Drsert.—How rare is it to find one raised for | Zealand, New Caledonia, the Salomons, and a 


; a , 
Sebidis eadtaaes thiol trctight laa ba | few other iarge ont is only forty thousand 
and irons? Whereas, if he had coped with his | York). Yet ing iI the state of New 
“entieer, it is like he might have swum in gold, and| *°T*).  ¥@ 4 small space presents ‘the 
lived a lapling to the silk and dainties.—Owen sublimest and most beautiful seenery in the 
Felitham’s Resolves. world, and supports the richest tropic vegeta- 
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tion. No native land quadruped, however, is| beings, which science alone has named, fit in- thomable depths. “Seven miles east of Cler- 


found in the whole ocean. 

Most of the islands lie within the tropics, 
and in all, the groups are arranged in linear 
directions, like the summits of mountain 
ranges. “Could we,” says our author, “ take 
a bird’s-eye view over the six thousand miles 
between New Holland and Mexico, we should 
see some of the most extensive mountain 
chains in the world; the Samoan, stretching 
over its 3,800 miles, the Hawaiian its 2000, 
and others no less remarkable, all preserving a 
systematic regularity which seems even to 
exceed the systematic regularity of continental 
chains. The height of summits in these 
chains, measured from the bottom of the 
ocean, would exceed the most maj-stie peaks 
of the Himmaleh range. Even alwing but 
three miles for the depth of the sea near 
Hawaii, and Mouna Loa will stand 30,000 feet 
above its base.” 

The islands of the Pacific are either coral, or 
basaltic (which includes the volcanic), or con- 
tinental, i. e. of a mixed character, like conti- 
nents. The coral islands number about 290 ; 
the basaltic about 350—not counting the many 
green spots large enough for a village site, or 
a grove of palms, which occur on the reefs 
that surround the high islands. The principal 
coral islands are the large archipelago north- 
east of the Society Islands, called the Pau- 
motu group, and the Carolines; though there 


habitants of a coral world, there is on eve 

side occasion for surprise and admiration. 
Generally the rock of these inner reefs is 
composed of coral, which stands as it grew, 
less fragmentary than the outer, but united by 


the constituent masses may be often distinetly 
traced. The corals grow underneath the sur- 
face in solid hemispheres, but when the surface 
| is reached the top dies, and enlargement only 
| goes on at the sides. “Some individual speci- 
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mont Tonnere,” says Mr. Dana, “the lead ran 
out to 1145 fathoms (6870 feet) without reach- 
‘ing bottom. Within three quarters of a mile 
of the southern point of this island, the lead at 
another throw, after running out for a while, 


_a solid cement. Upon its surface the limits of brought up an instant at 350 fathoms, and 


then dropped off again and descended to 600 
‘fathoms without reaching bottom.” Several 
similar soundings are recorded by Mr. Dana, 
enough to establish the fact that these rings 
of reefs are in general upheaved from a fa- 


mens of Porites in the rock of the inner reef | thomless sea. 


_ of Tongatabu were twenty-five feet in diame- 
| ter; and Astreas and Meandrinas, both there 
and in the Fejees, measured twelve to fifteen 
feet.” The platform resembles a Cyclopean 
_ pavement, except that the cementing material 
| filling in between the huge masses is more 
solid than any work of art could be. 
Sometimes the barrier reef recedes from the 
shore, and forms wide channels or inland seas 
where ships find ample room and depth of wa- 
ter, exposed, however, to the danger of hidden 
reefs, 
New Holland and New Caledonia extends 
400 miles, at a distance varying from thirty to 
sixty miles from shore, and a as many 
fathoms of depth in the channel. est of the 
large Feegee Islands the channel is in some 
parts twenty-five miles wide, and twelve to 
forty fathoms in depth. The sloop-of-war 


are many single ones seattered over the ocean,| Peacock sailed along the west coast of both 


and reefs of coral about most of the principal 
islands. 


Coral reefs are barriers of coral rock, varying 


Viti Lebu and Vanua Lebu, within the inner 
reefs, a distance exceeding 200 miles. 
A barrier reef, inclosing a lagoon, is the 


from a few hundred feet to miles in width, ex-| general formation ofthe coral islands, though 
tending around other islands, sometimes con-| there are some of small size in which the la- 


tinuously, at others broken, and at irregular} goon is wanting. 


distances from shore. Generally, there is an 
outer and an inner reef; these are termed the 
barrier and the fringing reef. The barrier 
reefs rise usually but a little above low tide 
level; sometimes there is shallow water for 
two or three miles beyond them, but more 
frequently the ocean is unfathomable within 
a few hundred feet of them. The exposed 
edge is a few inches higher than the general 
surface, and presents a smooth, water-worn 


appearance, as might be expected from its} the Pacific. 


These are found in all 
stages of development; in some the reef is 








| narrow islets with openings into the lagoon; 


in others there only remains a depression of the ocean. 


| surface in the centre to indicate where the la- 
, goon originally was. The most beautiful are 
| those where the lagoon is completely inclosed, 
; and rests within a quietlake. “ Maraki,” says 
Mr. Dana, speaking of one of the Kingsmill 
group, “is one of the prettiest coral islands of 
The line of vegetation is un- 


never-ending conflicts with the long surges of| broken, and from the mast-head it lies like a 


the Pacific. Sometimes the outer reefs accu- 
mulate coral fragments and sand, until they 
widen into islands. The coral of the reef rock 
is not found in its original position of growth ; 
it is composed of the debris of coral consdli- 
dated by a caleareous cement, and often con- 
tains, besides corals, shells and fossils of the 
seas where it is found, resembliag in appear- 


ance the limestone of the neighborhood of| only a series of dark 


Cincinnati and the falls of the Ohio. 


Within the outer reefs corals are found 
These 
inner reefs bear great resemblance to the outer 
in strueture, though their forms are much less 


growing in their greatest perfection. 


modified by the action of the waves. 


kee thrown upon the waters. Tainra and 
enuake are two small belts of foliage, some- 
what similar to Maraki. Henuake possessed 
an additional charm in being tenanted only by 
birds; and they were so tame that we took 
them from the trees as if they had been their 
flowers.” 

“When first seen from the deck of a vessel 
ints is deseried, just 
above the horizon. Shortly after the points 
enlarge into the plumed tops of cocoanut- 
trees, and a line of green, interrupted at inter- 
vals, is traced along the water’s surface. A 


scene of more interest can scarcely be ima- 


Another peculiarity of them is the small 
amount they present of habitable surface. 
They are but narrow and often interrupted 
| borders, just cutting out a certain part of the 
ocean. in the Marshall Islands the dry land 
is not more than the one hundredth part of 
the whole; and in the Peseadores the propor- 
tion of land to the whole area is about 1 to 
200. The lagoons are generally shallow, 
though in the larger islands soundings gave 
twenty to thirty-five, and even fifty and sixty 


The reef on the north-east coast of | fathoms. 


THE COMPLETED CORAL ISLAND. 

“The coral island, in its best condition, is but 
a miserable residence for man. ‘There is poetry 
in every feature ; but the natives find this a poor 
substitute for the bread-fruit and yams of more 
favored lands. The cocoa-nut and pandanus are 
in general the only products of the vegetable 
kingdom afforded for their sustenance, and fish 
and crabs from the reefs their only animal food. 
Seanty, too, is the supply; and infanticide is 
resorted to in self-defence, when but a few years 
would otherwise overstock the half dozen square 
miles of which their little world consists. 

“Yet there are more comforts than might be 
expected on a Jand of co limited extent,—without 
rivers, without hills, in the midst of salt water, 


narrow and broken, forming a succession of with the most elevated point but ten feet above 


high tide, and no part more than 300 yards from 
Though the soil is light and the sur- 
face often strewed with blocks of coral, there is 
a dense covering of vegetation to shade the native 
villages from the tropical sun. The cocoanut, 
| the tree of a thousand uses, grows luxuriantly on 
the coral-made land, after it has emerged from 
the ocean ; and the scanty dresses of the natives, 
their drinking-vessels and other utensils, mats, 
cordage, fishing lines, and oil, besides food, drink, 
and building material, are all supplied from it. 
The pandanus, or sacred pine, flourishes well, 
and is exactly fitted for such regions: as it 
enlarges and spreads its branches, one prop after 
another grows out from the trunk and plants 
itself in the ground ; and by this meuns its base is 
widened and the growing tree supported. The 
fruit, a large ovoidal mass made up of oblong dry 
seeds diverging from a centre, each near two cubie 
inches in size, afiords a sweetish husky article of 
food, which, though little better than prepared 
corn-stalks, admits of being stored away for use 
where other things fail. The extensive reefs 
abound in fish which are easily captured, and the 


. . p- | natives, with wooden hooks, often bring in large 
proaching still nearer, the lake and its belt of | kinds from the deep waters. From such resources 
“There | verdure are spread out before the eye, and a 
are many regions—in the Fejees examples are 


a population of 10,000 persons is supported on the 
single island of Taputeona (or Drummond's Is- 


common—where a remote barrier incloses as| gined. The surf beating loud and heavy along | !and, one of the Kingsmills), whose whole habit- 
pure a sea as the ocean beyond, and the great-| the margin of the reef, presents a strange con-| able area does not exceed six square miles.” 
est agitation is only such as the wind may ex- | trast to the prospect beyond—the white coral 


cite on a narrow lake or channel.” 
surface there are man 


“Over the | beach, the massy foli 


portions still under| embosomed lake wit 
water at the lowest tides; and here (as well 


of the grove, and the 
its tiny islets. The 


as upon the outer banks) fine fishing sport is| the ocean, although but fifteen or twenty fa- 


afforded to the natives, who wade out at the 


thoms deep; yet shades of green and yellow 


ebb tide with spears, pronged sticks, and nets, | are intermingled, where patches of sand or coral 


to supply themselves with food. The lover of 
the marvellous may find abundant gratification 


by joinin 


in such a ramble; among coral 
plants 


flowers, with fishes of fantastic 


colors, starfish, echiné, and myriads of other 


knolls are near the surface, and the green is 
a delicate apple shade, quite unlike the usual 
muddy tint of shallow waters.” 

These garlands of verdure seem to stand on 
the brims of cups whose bases rest in unfa- 





Water is usually obtained on these islands 
by digging wells, which are sometimes fenced 
round with special care. The Tarawan Islands 


color of the lagoon water is often as blue as/| have a sufficient supply for bathing, and each 


native takes a daily morning bath in fresh 
water, which he considers a great luxury. A 
log occasionally drifts ashore, and at some of 
the more isolated spots, where the natives are 
— of any but the narrow land they 

well on, is regarded as a direct gift from a 
propitiated deity. Such waifs are claimed by 
the chiefs for canoes. 
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LIFE ON THE CORAL ISLANDS. 


“The language of the natives indicates their 
poverty, as well as the limited productions and 
unvarying features of the Jand. All words like 
those for mountain, hill, river, and many of the 
implements of their ancestors, as well as the trees 
and other vegetation of the land from which they 
are derived, are lost to them ; and as words are 
but signs for ideas, they have fallen off in general 
intelligence. It would be an interesting inquiry 
for the philosopher, to what extent a race of men, 
placed in such circumstances, are capable of 
mental improvement. Perhaps the query might 
be answered by another, how many of the arts of 
civilized life could exist in a land where shells are 
the only cutting instruments,—the plants in all 
but twenty-nine in number,—but a single mineral, 
—dquadrupeds none, with the exception of foreign 
mice,—fresh water barely enough for household 
purposes,—no streams, nor mountains, nor hills ? 
How much of the poetry or literature of Europe 
would be intelligible to persons whose ideas had 
expanded only to the limits of a coral island, who 
had never conceived of a surface of land above 
half a mile in breadth, of a slope higher than a 
beach, of a change of seasons beyond a variation 
in the prevalence of rains? What elevation in 
morals should be expected upon a contracted 
islet, so readily overpeopled that threatened star- 
vation drives to infanticide, and tends to cultivate 
the extremest selfishness? Assuredly there is not 
a more unfavorable spot for moral or intellectual 
development in the wide world than the coral 
island, with all its beauty of grove and lake !” 


These islands are exposed, like continents, 
to storms and earthquakes, and occasionally a 
devastating wave sweeps over the land. In 
heavy gales the natives sometimes secure their 
houses by tying them to cocoanut trees. The 
land, being nowhere more than ten or twelve 
feet high, is easily overtopped by the more 
violent waves, and but for the barrier reefs the 
whole would be submerged at every tide. As 
it is, nothing we have ever read of affects us 
with such a mingled sense of beauty, luxurious 

uiet, awful solitude and insecurity, as the 
escriptions of some of these little oases in 
the waste of the great ocean: 

“Wytoochee, or some nameless reef-hemmed ring 

Of those that sleep, for ever undisturbed, 
Like fairy gardeus basking in the sun, 
Round whose green shores the long Pacific roll, 


By trade-winds borne, across the world-wide waste, 
Surges unceasingly.” 


STRUCTURE OF CORAL FORMATIONS. 


Mr. Dana gives full descriptions of the va- 
rious species of coral zoophytes, their mode 
and probable time of growth, &e., most of 
which present few facts susceptible of con- 


densation. One error, however, it may be | 


well to insert his correction of. The coral is | nent with a chain of | 


not built by the polypi, but is simply the natu- 
ral secretion which belongs to them as the 
shell of the oyster does to it. It is not, how- 
ever, a shell for defence into which the animal 
withdraws itself, it being formed entirely 
within its living and fleshy part. There are 
polypi which secrete no lime or coral, in 
every other respect similar to those which do. 
They grow upon rocks and are provided with 
tentacula to secure their food. They increase 
by buds whieh shoot out from their sides. In 
coral formations the buds spread out so thickly 
as to stop the life within, and hence as the 
process goes on all is dead mass, except just 
at the surface. The most extensive family of 
these zoophytes constitute in science the order 
of Actinoidea, a name given on aceount of their 
radiated or star-like shape. Allsthe varieties 
are found in the greatest luxuriance in the 
waters of the Feegee group. None were 
found growing deeper than twenty fathoms. 


RY WORLD. 





THEORY OF THEIR ORIGIN. 


The old hypothesis to account for the pecu- 
liar-shape of the coral reefs and lagoons rising 
out of the fathomless deep, was that they were 
formed thus by the peculiar instinet of the 
polypi, who grew in that form which was best 
caleulated to withstand the action of the waves. 
“They had thrown up a breast-work, as a 
shelter to an extensive working-ground under 
‘its lee, where the infant colonies might be 
safely sent forth.” 

A more popular theory has been, that they 
were erected upon the craters of extinct sub- 
merged volcanoes. The reasons against this 
view are—Ist. Had the volcano been subaerial 
and then sunk, the rim of the crater would 
have been destroyed; had it been originally 
submarine none would have been formed. 
2d. This notion requires the ocean’s bed to 
have been thickly planted with craters, nearly 
of equal height and near each other—seventy 
in a single archipelago—conditions which never 
are answered in nature. 3d. It further re- 
quires these craters should be twenty, thirty, 
and sometimes fifty miles in diameter. ath, 
It supposes the high islands of the Pacific, near 
the coral ones, to abound in craters, which they 
do not. 

The theory adopted by Mr. Dana is that 
of Dr. Darwin. He supposes the peculiar form 
of the reefs to arise from their being built 
around heights of land, which, by some change 
in the economy of nature, has gradually su 
sided. If we suppose a large island or conti- 
nent to sink, so that the mountains should only 
remain above the surface, they will, it is clear, 
form islands, around which the coral zoophyte, 
which never vegetates below twenty fathoms, 
will begin its fringe or reef. Let the change 
of level go on as before, the land, year by 
year, becoming more and more submerged, and 
the reefs will draw inwards around the high 
peaks, and finally as they go under will still 
remain a ring above them with a lagoon; for 
the animal could not work in the middle until 
the whole was submerged, and even then pre- 
fers the open ocean. This process going on 
for ages, that is to say, such periods of time as 
are but days in the eyes of geologists, so satis- 
factorily explains all the peculiarities of form 
found in the coral islands, that it is not easy to 
avoid the belief that this is the true sup- 
position. 

Mr. Dana does not remark upon it, but we 
have often thought that could the waters of the 
great deep be swept away from around the base 
of a coral archipelago, and the rock retain 
strength enough to support itself, what a piece 
of seenery would be unfolded. A great conti- 
mountains, from 
whose summits immense pillars of limestone, 
huge enough to support the dome of heaven, 
should go up ten times higher than the peaks 
of Dahawalajeri! For these reefs must be 
very little inclined from the perpendicular, and 
there is no guessing how far they reach above 
the original summits about which they were 
begun, when the sea around is deep enough for 
Prospero to have buried his book in it. The 
pinnacles of icebergs or of the Alps would be 
insignificant in comparison with such an 
assemblage of Titanic stalagmites! 


THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Leaving the coral formations, Mr. Dana next 
enters minutely into the investigation of the 
phenomena presented by the Hawaiian group, 
in which the agencies of both fire and water 
may be traced, and which from their size and 
the deur of the volcanic action still going 





on in them are the most interesting in the 


Pacific. But as we must confine our brief 
sketch of his labors chiefly to what is descrip- 
tive, and the main features of the Sandwich 
Islands, their mountains and craters, have been 
so often treated of, we will skim the surface 
of his observations just sufficiently to make his 
conclusions intelligible. 

The eight islands of the Hawaiian group lie 
between 19 and 224 deg. N. Latitude. They 
are Hawaii, Maui, Kahoolawe, Lauai, Molokai, 
Oahu, Kauai, and Nichau. They extend in 
curved line 400 miles, and including the small 
islets of Necker and Bird, and sowe coral reefs 
wiich properly belong to them, nearly 2000 
miles. They would appear to be the summits 
of two parallel ranges of mountains or volea- 
nie centres, of which the voleanoes Mount 
Loa and Mount Kea, in Hawaii, are the south- 
eastern extremities. These mountains are of 
nearly equal heights; Loa, according to the 
measurements of the Expedition, is 13,760 fegt 
above half tide. Kea 13,950. Mt. Hualalai, 
on the same island, is about 10,000 feet. On 
Maui, next to the west, Haleakala 10,217 feet, 
and Eeka 6130 feet. Oahu has two ranges 
4000 feet, and the summit of Kaui is 8000 
feet. 

Hawaii is nearly triangular in form, its three 
sides fronting west 85 miles, southwest 65, 
and northwest 75 miles; its area is 3800 square 
miles. Its whole surface is made up of the 
cones of its three mountains, whose slopes are 
so gentle that the eye scarcely perceives their 
altitude. In atour around the island Mr. Dana 
found the surface to consist chiefly of broad 
fields of various leaves covered sometimes with 
a thin soil and dwarf forests, and with occa- 
sionally intervening patches under cultivation 
where the natives raise taro and yams. Some- 
times the lava would be smooth and solid, at 
others in fields of scoria and lava in immense 
masses heaped together in the wildest con- 
fusion. These are called clinker fields, and are 
caused by the lava in its flow melting some 
obstruction, and cooling and hardening on the 
surface; then bursting out afresh and rending 
the crust into fragments—like the breaking up 
of ice in the spring, but on a much grander 
scale, the stream of lava being five or ten miles 
in width, and in place of smooth ice, shaggy 
heaps of black scoria many yards in thickness. 
These clinker districts are often several miles 
in breadth, and upon some of them the whole 
horizon around is one wide waste of grey and 
black desolation beyond the power of words to 
describe. In the winter Mount Keais covered 
with snow, while Loa, owing probably to the 
internal fire, is almost bare. 

Mr. Dana on this journey visited the famous 
erater of Kilauea or Lua Pele, the pit of the 
goddess Pele. This is a deep pit in the side 
of Mount Loa, where the mountain slopes so 
gently as hardly to vary from a plain. 


LUA PELE. 

“The traveller perceives his approach to the 
crater in a few small clouds of steam rising from 
fissures not far from his path. While gazing for 
a second indication, he stands unexpectedly upon 
the brink of the pit. A vast amphitheatre, seven 
miles and a half in circuit, has opened to view. 
Beneath a grey rocky precipice of 650 feet, form- 
ing the bold contour, a narrow plain of hardened 
lava (the ‘ black ledge’) extends like a vast gallery 
around the whole interior. Within this gallery, 
below another precipice of 340 feet, lies the bot- 
tom, a wide plain of bare rock more than two 
miles in length. 

“ The eye naturally ranged over the whole area 
for something like volcanic action, as it is usually 
described. | :t all was singularly quiet. In the 
dark plain that forms the bottom there was little 





to attract attention besides the utter dreariness}of 
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the place, excepting certain spots of a blood-red 
color, which appeared to be in constant yet gentle 
agitation. Instead of beholding a sea of molten 
lava ‘rolling to and fro its fiery surge and flam- 
ing billows, we were surprised at the stillness of 
the scene. The incessant motion in the blood- 
red pools was like that of a cauldron in constant 
ebullitions. The lava in each boiled with such 
activity as to cause a rapid play of jets over its 
surface. One pool, the largest of the three then 
in action, was afterwards ascertained by survey to 
measure one thousand five hundred feet in one | 
diameter, and a thousand in the other: and this | 
whole area, into which the Capitol grounds at) 
Washington might be sunk entire, was boiling, as 
seemed from above, with nearly the mobility of 
water. Still all went on quietly. Not a whisper 
was heard from the fires below. White vapors 
rose in fleecy wreaths from the pools and nume- 
rous fissures, and above the large lake they col- 
lected into a broad canopy of clouds, not unlike 
the snowy heaps or cumuli that lie near the hori- 
zon in a clear day, though changing more rapidly 
their fanciful shapes. On descending afterwards 
to the black ledge at the verge of the lower pit, 
a half smothered gurgling sound was all that 
could be heard from the pools of lava. Oceasion- | 
ally there was a report like that of musketry, | 
which died away, and left the same murmuring 
sound, the stifled mutterings of a boiling fluid.” 

“ At night, though no less quiet, the scene was 
one of indescribable sublimity. We were en- 
camped on the edge of the crater, with its fires full 
in view. The large cauldron, in place of its} 
bloody glare, now glowed with intense brilliancy, 
and the surface sparkled with shifting points of 
dazzling light, occasioned by the jets in constant 
play. A row of small basins on the south-east 
side of the lake were also jetting out their glowing 
lavas. Two other pools in another part of the 
pit tossed up their molten rock much like the 
larger cauldron, and occasionally burst out with | 
jets forty or fifty feet in height. ‘The broad canopy 
of clouds above the pit, which seemed to rest on a 
column of wreaths and curling heaps of lighted 
vapor, and ‘the amphitheatre of srocks around the 
lower depths, were brightly illuminated from the 
boiling lavas; while a lurid red tinged the distant 
parts of the inclosing walls, and threw into deeper 
shades of darkness the many cavernous recesses. 
And over this scene of restless fires and fiery va- 
pors, the heavens by contrast seemed unnaturally 
black, with only here and there a star-like, a dim 
point of light. The next night streams of lava 
boiled over from the lake, and formed several 
glowing lines diverging over the bottom of the 
crater. ‘Towards morning there was a dense mist, 
and the whole atmosphere seemed on fire. Through 
the haze the lakes were barely distinguished by 
the spangles on the surface that were brightening 
and disappearing with incessant change.” 


We should be glad to copy the account of 
the visit to the bottom of the pit, which is 
given in the same observant and picturesque 
manner. Besides Kilauea, there are other 
craters on Mount Loa, the principal of which 
is the pit on its summit, Mohua-weo-weo, 
1300 by 800 feet diameter, and from 800 to 
500 feet in depth: this emits only large vo- 
lumes of steam and sulphur vapors. Mount 
Kea has only an extinct crater. Hualalai, the 
western mountain, still smokes occasionally. 
At Kailua, near its base, there is a warm 
cavern where glauber salts form in large 
quantities. 

In concluding his observations on the cha- 
racter of the volcanic action at Hawaii, Mr. 
Dana remarks: 1st. The peculiarity of Mount 
Loa in having no cinder cone around its t¢mi- 
nal crater, therein being unlike the voleanoes 
of the Andes and Mexico. 2d. The quietness 
of its eruptions. In 1843 the mountain was 
rent for a di of twenty-five or more miles 
without a murmur reaching Hilo on the eastern 








duits of voleanie action. Eruptions take place 
at the summit, 13,760 feet in height, when the 
great pool of Kilauea, 10,000 feet lower on 
the slope sixteen miles distant, is not disturbed. 
If the two streams unite, therefore, Mr. Dana 
thinks it must be at so great a depth that the 
difference in height between the two pipes or 
legs of the syphon will be inappreciable. We 
cannot admit his reasoning on this point; for 
if the lava were in a perfectly fluid state it 


| would certainly balance itself whatever might 


be the length of the columns of it. Perhaps a 
truer explanation is, that the expansive force 
below is just counterpoised in both instances 
by the thicker mass of the lakes of Kilauea, 
and the higher and narrower column of the 
summit erater—i.e. we may have irregular 
columns of fluid, of unequal height, yet press- 
ing with equal force per square inch upon 
their bases. We may have two columns of 
mercury in two different thermometer tubes of 
different size and graduation, both proceeding 
from the same bulb. May we not? 

4th. Mr. Dana infers that the volcanoes are 
fed by the fresh waters of the island. 5th. He 
doubts, very reasonably, whether volcanoes 
are ever safety valves, as they have often been 
termed. 6th. He argues that there can be no 
truth, at least as regards Mount Loa, in the 
hypothesis that the phases of voleanic action 
depend on water gaining access to the central 
fires of the globe. And, lastly, he endeavors 
to account, by the supposition of subsidence, 
for the origin of Kilauea and the pit craters of 
Mount Loa. On all these points he supports 
his views with much ingenious reasoning. 

The account of Hawaii is followed by a 
separate Pi oe investigation of each of 
the islands composing the group, and the 
whole subject concludes with a theory of their 
origin, which we give in Mr. Dana’s own 
words :— 


«“ We shall in another place present reasons for 
believing that the commencement of the eruptions 
of Hawaii may date as far back as the early car- 
boniferous or Silurian epoch. We naturally con- 
clude, from the facts which have been considered, 
that on the first rupture of the crust which deter- 
mined the position of the islands, lavas were 
poured out, as now at an eruption of Mount Loa. 
This was followed by continued ejections from 
certain points in the line, which went on building 
up volcanic mountains—whether submerged or 
not we may hereafter consider. From Kauai to 
Mount Loa all may thus have simultaneously 
commenced their ejections, and have continued in 
operation during the same epock, till one after 
another became extinct. Now, the only burning 
summits, out of the thirteen which were once in 
action from Niihan to Hawaii, are those of Loa 
and Hualalai; we might say further, that these 
are all out of a number unknown, which stretched 
along for fifteen hundred miles, the length of the 
whole range. This appears to be a correct view 
of the origin of the Hawaiian Islands.” 


We shall resume this subject in our next. 





TICKNOR’S SPANISH LITERATURE. 

History of Spanish Literature. By George 

Ticknor. In 3 vols. 8vo. Vols. IL. and II. 

Harper & Brothers. 

THIRD PAPER. 

Tue Drama in all the countries of Europe 
soon expanded from the Miracle plays founded 
on Seriptural narrative and Saintly Legend 
which were produced by ecclesiastics for the 
instruction of the people ; and the Church on 
her side seems to have acquiesced in this course 
of things. In Spain, however, she still main- 
tained her hold on this important form of 





shore. 3d. The isolation of the lines or con- 


popular amusement, through the tribunals of 
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the Inquisition. Finding in the natural deve- 
lopment of the drama, that subjects were 
chosen from familiar life which were not 
always treated with decorum, she peremptorily 
interposed her edict on the dramas of the Pro- 
paladia from 1520 to 1573. In 1568 a com- 
promise was effected between the Church and 
the theatre, by a formal Government order, 
that henceforth no actors should make an exhi- 
bition in Madrid, except in some place desig- 
nated by two religious brotherhoods named in 
the decree, to whom a rent was to be paid. 
These places were usually courtyards, and 
the plays were performed at all hours in 
the day, as we find from the close of 
one of Lope de Ruida’s plays, in which 
he invites his “hearers only to eat their 
dinner, and return to the square” to hear an- 
other. This tight hold of the Inquisition, b 
the way, is also shown in the history of Spani 
Art, to which Mr. Ticknor might have referred 
in illustration. So far was it carried, that 
ve doctors actually employed themselves in 
eciding the proper length to be allotted to the 
garments of Our Lady in church paintings, and 
other small and vexatious conditions relative 
to every member of the hagiology, from which 
it was in vain for the luckless artist to rebel. 

As a specimen of the early tragedy of the 
Spanish stage, we may quote the following 
analysis of the Alexandra of Argensola. The 
author’s works had the honor of having been 
commended in Don Quixote, and the advanta 
of not having this commendation called in 
question by critics, in consequence of the works 
having disappeared shortly after their produc- 
tion, until the year 1760. This specimen is 
most “ tragical tragedy :”— 

“Tts scene is laid in Egypt; and the story, 
which is fictitious, is full of loathsome horrors. 
Every one of its personages, except perhaps a mes- 
senger, perishes in the course of the action ; chil- 
dren’s heads are cut off and thrown at their parents 
on the stage ; and the false queen, after being in- 
vited to wash her hands in the blood of the person 
to whom she was unworthily attached, bites off 
her own tongue and spits it at her monstrous hus- 
band. ‘Treason and rebellion form the lights in a 
picture composed mainly of such atrocities.” 


The chapters on the Drama are followed by 
one on the religious writers of Spain, and it is 
a pleasant contrast, after the seapegrace Thes- 
pians and gloomy Inquisitors, to meet so true 
a Christian man as the following e in 
Luis de Leon’s life shows him to have been. 
In consequence of a difficulty with the Inqui- 
sition, whose reat, Po us on almost 
every page of Spanish History during its sway, 
he had been deprived of his professor’s chair 
of Sacred Literature in the University of Sala- 
manea, and imprisoned for five years :— 

“ But the University remained faithful to him. 
He was reinstated in all his offices, with marks of 
the sincerest respect, on the 30th of December, 
1576 ; and it is a beautiful circumstance attending 
his restoration, that when for the first time he 
rose before a crowded audience, eager to hear 
what allusion he would make to his persecutions, 
he began by simply saying, ‘As we remarked 
when we last met,’ and then went on, as if the five 
bitter years of his imprisonment had been a blank 
in his memory, bearing no record of the cruel 
treatment he had suffered.” 


He was the author of a long prose work 
which he entitled, “The Names of Christ.” 
Mr. Ticknor gives a fine passage from it on 
the Harmonies of Nature :— 


«« Even if reason should not prove it, and even 
if we could in no other way understand how 
gracious a thing is peace, yet would this fair show 
of the heavens over our heads and this harmony 
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in all their manifold fires sufficiently bear witness 
to it. For what is it but peace, or indeed a per- 
fect image of peace, that we now behold, and that 
fills us with such deep joy! Since if peace is, as 
Saint Augustin, with the brevity of truth, declares 
it to be, a quiet order, or the maintenance of a 
well-regulated tranquillity in whatever order de- 
mands,—then what we now witness is surely its 
true and faithful image. For while there hosts of 
stars, arranged and divided into their several bands, 
shine with such surpassing splendor, and while 
each ove of their multitade inviolably maintains its 
separate station, neither pressing into the place of 
that next to it, nor disturbing the movements of 
any other, nor forgetting its own ; none breaking 
the eternal and holy law God has imposed on it ; 
but all rather bound in one brotherhood, minister 

ing one to another, and reflecting their light one to 
another,—they do surely show forth a mutual love, 
and, as it were, a mutual reverence, tempering 
each other's brightness and strength into a peaceful 
unity and power, whereby all their different influ- 
ences are combined into one holy and mighty har- 
mony, universal and everlasting. And therefore 
tnay it be most truly said, not only that they do all 
form a fair and perfect model of peace, but that 
they all set forth and unnounce, in clear and 
gracious words, what excellent things peace con- 
tains within herself and carries abroad whitherso- 
ever her power extends.’ ” 


We inust also quote the following upon! 
Sacred Poetry :-— | 
“ «Let none regard verse as anything new and | 


unworthy to be applied to Scriptural subjects, for | 
it is rather appropriate to them ; and so old is it in 
this application, that, from the earliest ages of the 
Church to the present day, men of great learning 
and holiness have thus employed it. And would 
to God that no other poetry were ever sounded in 
eur ears ; that only these sacred tones were sweet 
to us; that none else were heard at night in the 
streets and public squares; that the child might 
still lisp it, the retired damsel find in it her best so- 
lace, and the industrious tradesman make it the 
relief of his toil! But the Christian name is now 
sunk to such immodest and reckless degradation, 
that we set our sins to music, and not content with 
indulging them in secret, shout them joyfully forth 
to all who will listen.’ ” 


We meet the name of Cervantes as that of 
a friend and countryman ir a foreign land, for 
Don Quixote has naturalized its author so to 
speak in our sympathies, and intensely national 
as it is, we seem as it were to have a claim to 
it ourselves. Mr. Ticknor, of course, enters at 
length into the consideration of all of Cer- 
vantes’ works. We extract his remarks on 
Don Quixote as a good test of his critical 
judgment :-— 


“ This latter half of Don Quixote is a contra- 
diction of the proverb Cervantes cites in it,—that 
second parts were never yet good for much. It 
is, in fact, better than the first. It shows more 
freedom and vigor ; and if the caricature is some- 
times pushed to the very verge of what is permit- 
ted, the invention, the style of thought, and, in- 
deed, the materials throughout, are richer, and the 
finish is more exact. ‘The character of Samson 
Carrasco, for instance, is a very happy, though 
somewhat bold, addition to the original persons of 
the drama ;~and the adventures at the castle of 
the Duke and Duchess, where Don Quixote is 
fooled to the top of his bent; the managements of 
Sancho as governor of his island ; the visions and 
dreams of the cave of Montesinos; the scenes 
with Roque Guinart, the freebooter, and with 
Gines de Passamonte, the galley-slave and puppet- 
showman ; together with the mock-heroie hospi- 
talities of Don Antonio Moreno at Barcelona, and 
the final defeat of the knight there, are all admi- 
rable. In truth, everything in this Second Part, 
especially its general outline and tone, shows that 
time and a degree of success he had not betore 
known had ripened and perfected the strong manly 





sense and sure insight into human nature which | 
are visible everywhere in the works of Cervantes, 
and which here become a part, as it were, of his | 


scene is laid on the day of the baptism of Prince 
Balthasar, heir-apparent of Philip the Fourth, 
which, as we know, oceurred on the 4th of No- 


peculiar genius, whose foundations had been laid, | vember, 1629 ; and the piece itself was, therefore, 


dark and deep, amidst the trials and sufferings of | 


his various life. 


probably written and acted soon afterwards. If 
we may judge by the number of times Calderon 


“ But throughout both parts, Cervantes shows complacently refers to it, we cannot doubt that it 


the impulses and instincts of an original power | 
with most distinetness in his development of the | 
characters of Don Quixote and Sancho ; charac- | 
ters in whose contrast and opposition is hidden the | 
full spirit of his peeuliar humor, and no small part. 
of what is most chayacteristic of the entire fiction. | 
They are his prominent personages. He delights, | 
therefore, to have them as much as possible in the | 
front of his scene. They grow visibly upon his 

favor as he advances, and the fondness of his lik- | 
ing for them makes him constantly produce them | 
in lights and relations as little foresee ; by himself | 
as they are by his readers. The knight, who} 
seems to have been originally intended for a 
parody of the Amadis, becomes gradually a de- | 
tached, separate, and wholly independent person- | 
age, into whom is infused so much of a generous | 
and elevated nature, such gentleness and delicacy, | 
such a pure sense of honor, and such a warm love | 
for whatever is noble and good, that we feel | 
almost the same attachment to him that the barber 

and the curate did, and are almost as ready as his 

family was to mourn over his death. 

“ The case of Sancho is again very similar, and | 
perhaps in some respects stronger. At first, he is 
introduced as the opposite of Don Quixote, and | 
used merely to bring out his master’s peculiarities | 
in a more striking relief. It is not until we have | 
gone through nearly half of the First Part that he | 
utters one of those proverbs which form atfter- | 
wards the staple of his conversation and humor ; | 
and it is not till the opening of the Second Part, 
and, indeed, not till he comes forth, in all bis 
mingled shrewdness and credulity, as governor of | 
Barataria, that his character is quite developed and | 
completed to the full measure of its grotesque, yet 
congruous proportions. 

« Cervantes, in truth, came, at last, to love these 
creations of his marvellous power, as if they were 
real, familiar personages, and to speak of them and 
treat them with an earnestness and interest that 
tend much to the illusion of his readers. Both | 
Don Quixote and Sancho are thus brought before | 
us, like such living realities, that, at this moment, 
the figures of the crazed, gaunt, dignified knight, 
and of his round, selfish, and most amusing 
esquire, dwell bodied forth in the imaginations of 
more, among all conditions of men throughout 
Christendom, than any other of the creations of 
human talent. The greatest of the great poets— 
Homer, Dante, Shekspeare, Milton—have no doubt 
risen to loftier heights, and placed themselves in 
more imposing relations with the noblest attri- 
butes of our nature ; but Cervantes—always writ- 
ing under the unchecked impulse of his own ge- 
nius, and instinctively concentrating in his fiction 
whatever was peculiar to the character of his nation 
—has shown himself of kindred to all times and 
all lands ; to the humblest degrees of cultivation 
as well as to the highest; and has thus, beyond 
all other writers, received in return a tribute of 
sympathy and admiration from the universal spirit 
of humanity.” 


The development of the hero under the au- 
thor’s hand beyond his first conception of him 
is apparent in many of the best works of great 
authors, and there is no more striking example | 
than in the Don Quixote and ncho of 
modern Jiterature, Mr. Pickwick and Sam 
Weller. 

Cervantes is followed by the two other 
members of the great trio of Spanish Litera- 
ture, Lope de Vega and Calderon. Ample space 
is given to both, with analyses of many of their 
plays. Among those of the latter the follow- 
ing is one of the most fanciful and pleasing :— 


“* The Fairy Lady’ is another of Calderon’s 











dramas that is of life, spirit, and ingenuity. Its 


was a favorite with him; and if we judge by its 
intrinsic merits, we may be sure it was a favorite 
with the public. 

“ Dona Angela, the heroine of the intrigue, a 
widow, young, beautiful, and rich, lives at Madrid, 
in the house of her two brothers ; but, from cir- 
cumstances connected with her aflairs, her life 
there is so retired, that nothing 1s known of it 
abroad. Don Manuel, a friend, arrives in the city 
to visit one of these brothers ; and, as he approach- 
es the house, a lady strictly veiled stops him in the 
street, and conjures him, if he be a cavalier of 
honor, to prevent her from being further pursued 
hy a gentleman already close behind. This lady 
is Dofia Angela, and the gentleman is her brother, 
Don Luis, who is pursuing her only because he 
observes that she carefully conceals herself from 
him. The two cavaliers not being acquainted 
with each other,—tor Don Manuel had come to 
visit the other brother,—a dispute is easily excited, 
and a duel follows, which is interrupted by the ar- 
rival of this other brother, and an explanation of 
his friendship for Don Manuel. 

“ Don Manuel is now brought home, and esta- 
blished in the house of the two cavaliers, with all 
the courtesy due to a distinguished guest. His 
apartments, however, are connected with those of 
Dona Angela by a secret door, known only to 
herself and her confidential maid ; and finding she 
is thus unexpectedly brought near a person who 
has risked his life to save her, she determines to 
put herself into a mysterious communication with 
him. 

“ But Dona Angela is young and thoughtless. 
When she enters the stranger’s apartment, she is 
tempted to be mischievous, and leaves behind 
marks of her wild humor that are not to be mis- 
taken. The servant of Don Manuel thinks it is 
an evil spirit, or at best a fairy, that plays such 
fantastic tricks ; disturbing the private papers of 
his master, leaving notes on his table, throwing 
the furniture of the room into confusion, and— 
from an accident—8nce jostling its occupants in 
the dark. At last, the master himself is confound- 
ed ; and theugh he once catches a glimpse of the 
mischievous lady, as she escapes to her own part 
of the house, he knows not what to make of the 
apparition. He says:— 

She glided like a spirit, and her light 

Did all fantastic seem. Butstill her form 

Was haman; I touched and telt its substance, 

And she had mortal fears, and womnn-like, 

Shrunk back again with dainty modesty. 

At lust. like av illusion, all uissolved, 

And, like 1 phantasm, melted quite away. 

If, then, to my conjectures | give rein, 

By heaven above, | neither know nor guess 

What [ must doubt or what ft may believe. 
But the tricksy lady, who has fairly frolicked her 
self in love with the handsome young cavalier, is 
tempted too far by her brilliant successes, and 
being at last detected in the presence of her asto- 
nished brothers, the intrigue, which is one of the 
most complicated and gay to be found on any 
theatre, ends with an explanation of her 
hamors and her marriage with Don Manuel.” 


The following is a portion of Mr. Ticknor’s 
summary of the merits of this great Drama- 
tist :— 

“ Calderon, however, neither effected nor at- 
tempted any great changes in its forms. Two or 
three times, indeed, he prepared dramas that were 
either wholly sung, or partly sung and partly 
spoken ; but even these, in their structure, were no 
more operas than his other plays, and were only a 
courtly luxury, which it was attempted to intro- 
duce, in imitation of the genuine opera just 
brought into France by Louis the Fourteenth, with 
whose court that of Spain was now intimately 
connected. But this was all. Calderon has 
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added to the stage no new form of dramatic com- 
position. Nor has he much modfied those forms 
which had been already arranged and settled by 
Lope de Vega. But he has shown more techni- 
cal exactness in combining his incidents, and ar- 
ranged everything more skilfully for stage eflect. 
He has given to the whole a new coloring, and in 
some respects a new physiognomy. His drama 
is more poetical in its tone and tendencies, and has 
less the air of truth and reality, than that of his 
great predecessor. In its more suecesslul portions 
—which are rarely objectionable from their moral! 
tone,—it seems almost as if we were transported 
to another and more gorgeous world, where the 
scenery is lighted up with unknown and preterna- 
tural eplendor, and where the motives and pas- 
sions of the personages that pass before us are so 
highly wrought, that we must have our own feel- 
ings not a little stirred and excited before we can 
take an earnest intere-t in what we witness or 
sympathize in its results. But even in this he is 
successiul. The buoyancy of life and spirit that 
he has infused into the gayer divisions of his drama, 
and the moving tenderness that pervades its graver 
and more tragical portions, lift us unconsciously 
to the height where alone his brilliant exhibitions 
can prevail with our imaginations,—where alone 
we can be interested and deluded, when we find 
ourselves in the midst, not only of such a confu- 
sion of the different forms of the drama, but of 
such a contusion of the proper limits of dramatic 
and lyrical poetry. 

“To this elevated tone, and to the constant 
effort necessary in order to sustain it, we owe much 
of what distinguishes Calderon from his predeces- 
sors, and nearly all that is most individual and 
characteristic in his separate merits and detects. It 
makes him less easy, graceful, and natural than 
Lope. It imparts to his style a mannerism which, 
notwithstanding the marvellous richness and flu- 
ency of his versification, sometimes wearies and 
sometimes offends us. It leads him to repeat from 
himself tll many of his personages become stand- 
ing characters, and his heroes and their servants, 
his ladies and their confidants, his old men and 
his buffoons, seem to be produced, like the masked 
figures of the ancient theatre, to represent, with 
the same attributes and in the same costume, the 
different intrigues of his various plots. It leads 
him, in short, to regard the whole of the Spanish 
drama as a form, within whose limits his imagina- 
tion may be indulged without restraint; and in 
which Greeks and Romans, heathen divinities and 
the supernatural fictions of Christian tradition, may 
be all brought out in Spanish fashions and with 
Spanish feelings, and led, through a succession of 
ingenious and interesting adventures, to the cata- 
strophes their stories happen to require. 

“In earrying out this theory of the Spanish 
drama, Calderon, as we have seen, often succeeds, 
and often fails. But when he succeeds, his success 
is sometimes of no common character. He then 
sets before us only models of ideal beauty, perfec- 
tion, and splendor; a world, he would have it, 
into which nothing should enter but the highest 
elements of the national genius. There the tervid 
yet grave enthusiasm of the old Castilian hero- 
ism ; the chivalrous adventures of modern courtly 
honor; the generous self-devotion s individual! 
loyalty ; and that re-erved, but passionate love, 
which. in a state of society where it was so rigor- 
ously withdrawn from notice, became a kind of 
unacknowledged religion of the heart ;—all seem 
to find their appropriate home. And when he has 
ence brought us into this land of enchantment, 
whose glowing impossibilities his own genius has 
created, and has called around him forms of such 
grace and loveliness as those of Clara and Dota 
Angela, or heroic forms like those of Tuzani, Ma- 
riamne, and Don Ferdinand, then he has reached 
the highest point he ever attained, or ever proposed 
to him-elf ; he has set before us the grand show of 
an idealized drama, resting on the purest and no- 
blest elements of the Spanish national character, 
and one which, with all its unque-tionable defects, 
is to be placed among the extraordinary pheno- 


WHITTIER’S SKETCHES. 


Old Portraits and Modern Sketches. By John 
G. Whittier. Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


A votumeE of very acceptable sketches of cha- 
racter from the pen of the Quaker poet, drawn 
from the trials of his English forefathers, with 
a modern instance or two thrown in from 
America. Charles Lamb has taught us, in the 
wide circle of his sympathies, to respect the 
soul literature of the early Quakers, the nar- 


Woolman, and he has theréby identified him- 
self with the history of the sect. We looked 
for his name quite asa matter of course in 
Mr. Whittier’s biographies; for often as his 


right understanding in the matier, who would 
not willingly read it over again in the appreci- 
ative record of this little volume. hile 
making passing allusion to Elia, however, we 
might as well have it off our mind that our 
author does him, we think, some injustice in 
the preliminary remarks on the Abolitionist 
editor, Nathaniel Peabody Rogers. The per- 
sonal qualities of the latter we can readily be- 
lieve trom Mr, Whittier’s testimony, to have 
been of the most endearing kind, but the spe- 
cimens given of his writings and the narrative 


his character in comparison with Lamb. “The 
tendency of his mind,” we are told of Mr. R., 
“was to exiremes. A zealous Calvinistic 
Church member, he beeame an equally zealous 
opponent of churches and priests; a warm 
politician, he beeame an ulira non-resistant and 
no-goverument man.” Now Lamb on the 
contrary, and it marks a very wide difference 
of character, was always of sound judgment, 
of a depth of feeling which could not oscillate 
in extremes. He knew what passion was, yet 
was not passion’s slave. He could not be 
blown about by the whiffs of the times. And 
as the man so his style. 


Rogers ; “ he had 





unb’s genial humor and 


quaintness, his nice and delicate perception of 


the beautiful and poetic ; his happy, easy dic- 
tion, not the result, as in the ease of the Eng- 


lish essayist, of slow and careful elaboration, | 


but the natural, spontaneous language in 
which his conceptions at once embodi 
themselves, apparently without any con- 
sciousness of effort.” Now here we have 
|two examples of the loose method 
writing of the day: in the first place, a com- 
parison where there is no resemblance ; and in 
| the second, a description by negatives. Mr. 
Rogers was a very ready, clever newspaper 
| writer, who could throw off a squib in a rather 
| thin style of witty pretensions, rather than wit 
in the ecolumus of the “Herald of Freedom.” 
But he was not Charles Lamb in any way, 
though Mr. Whittier seems to say that he had 





Mr. Whittier says of 


his “ humor,” “ quaintness,” “ nice and delicate | 


{Jan. 12. 


————-_ __-_____ | 


Perliaps the 





riraits of the elder worthies. 

tier need no exaggeration. 

The opening paper on John Bunyan is in 
the true vein, detecting the autobiography of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress from the confessions of 
the “ Grace a to the Chief of Sinners,” 
which is characterized as 


“The record of a journey more terrible than 
that of the ideal Pilgrim ; ‘ truth stranger than 
ficuon ; the painful upward struggling of a spirit 
froin the blackness of despair and blasphemy, into 


ratives of Fox, of Nayler, and the journal of | the high, pure air of Hope and Faith. More ear- 


nest words were never written. It is the entire un- 
veiling of a human heart; the tearing off of the 
fig-ieat covering of its sin. The voice which 
speaks to us from these old pages seems not so 


story has been told of late, there is no one of much that of a denizen of the world in which we 


live, as of 2 soul at the last solemn confessional. 
Shorn of all ornament, simple and direct as the 
contrition and prayer of childhood, when for the 
first time the Spectre of Sin stands by its bedside, 
the style is that of a man dead to self-gratification, 
careless of the world’s opinion, and only desirous 
to convey to others, in al! trathfulness and sin- 
cerity, the lesson of his inward trials, temptations, 
sins, weaknesses, and dangers; and to give glory 
to Him who had mercifully led him through all, 
and enabled him, like his own Pilgrim, to leave 
behind the Valley of the Shadow of Death, the 
snares of the Enchanted Ground, and the terrors 


of his actions do not bear out the estimate of |0f Doubting Castle, and to reach the land of 


Beulah, where the air was sweet and pleasant, and 
the birds sang and the flowers sprang up around 
him, and the Shining Ones walked in the bright- 
ness of the not distant Heaven. In the introdue- 
tory pages he says: ‘1 could have dipped into a 
style higher than this in which I have discoursed, 
and could have adorned al! things more than here 
I have seemed to do; but I dared not. God did 
not play in tempting me ; neither did I play when 
| Tsunk, as it were, into a bottomless pit, when the 
pangs of hell took hold on me ; wherefore, I may 
not play in relating of them, but be plain and 
simple, and lay down the thing as it was.’” 


Thomas Ellwood follows, memorable as the 
man to whom John Milton intrusted the Para- 
dise Lost in MS. to read, and give his opinion 
of. Mr. Whittier gives the passage of Ell- 
| wood’s autobiography, in which Milton is first 
‘introduced. One lsase Pennington undertakes 
to promote Ellwood’s studies, by getting him 
the situation of reader to the blind Poet :-— 


MILTON’S DINING ROOM. 
«He had, says Ellwood, ‘an intimate ac- 





of | quaintance with Dr. Paget, a physician of note in 


| London, and he with John Milton, a gentleman of 
‘great note for learning throughout the learned 
| world, for the accurate pieces he had written on 
‘ various subjects and occasions. 

/ * This person, having filled a public station in 
the former times, lived a private and retired life in 
| London, and, having lost his sight, kept always a 
‘man to read for him, which usually was the son of 
some gentleman of his acquaintance, whom, in 
_ kindness, he took to improve in his learning. 

“* Thus, by the mediation of my friend Isaac 


perception,” was not “ elaborate,” &c. ; in fine, | Pennington with Dr. Paget, and through bim with 
giving the impression to a reader acquainted John Milton, was I admitted to come to him, not 


| with neither, that Lamb was somehow a heavy 
fellow, compared with the New England editor. 


deserved reputation, owes to the world a higher 
method of discrimination. 


philanthropy, though we cannot agree, with 
Lamb’s life full before us, that Mr. Rogers had 
“higher views.” 
heroic self-sacrifice ; he was always strengthen- 
ing himself (not “ self-indulgently”) to support 
others. 

Again, the paper on William Leggett has 





mena of modern poetry.” 


an exaggerated air which we do not in the 


Lamb’s life was one act of 


/as a servant to him, nor to be in the house with 
him, but only to have the liberty of coming to his 


This style of writing is below Mr. Whittier, house at certain hours when I would, and read to 
who, as a painter of character and a poet of him what books he should appoint, which was all 


the favor I desired. 


We will not press | «« He received me courteously, as well for the 
the contrast of the two men on the score of | *#&¢ of Dr. Paget, who introduced me, as of Isaac 


Pennington, who recommended me, to both of 
whom he bore a good respect. And, having in- 
quired divers things of me, with respect to my 
former progression in learning, he dismissed me, to 
|provide myself with such accommodations as 
| might be most suitable to my studies. 

| “«] went, therefore, and took lodgings as near 
‘to his house (which was then in Jewen street) as I 


| conveniently could, and from thenceforward went 
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every day in the afternoon, except on the first day 
of the week, and, sitting by him in his dining- 
room, read to him such books in the Latin tongue 
as he pleased to have me read. 

“« He perceiving with what earnest desire I had 
pursued learning, gave me not only all the en- 
couragement, but all the help he could. For, hav- 
ing a curious ear, he understood by my tone when 
I understood what I read and when I did not, and 
accordingly would stop me, examine me, and open 
the most difficult passages to me.’” 


At another time, in 1655, when the plague 
was in London, Milton desires to escape to 
the country, and consults his friend Ellwood, 
who writes:— 


THE MS. OF PARADISE LOST. 


«“ «Wherefore, some little time before I went to 
Aylesbury jail, I was desired by my quondam Mas- 
ter Milton to take an fouse for him in the neigh- 
borhood where I dwelt, that he might go out of 
the city for the safety of himseif and his family, 
the pestilence then growing hot in London. [ 
took a pretty box for him in Giles Chalfont, a mile 
from me, of which I gave him notice, and intend- 
ed to have waited on him and seen him well set- 
tled, but was prevented by that imprisonment. 
But now being released and returned home, I soon 
made a visit to him, to welcome him into the 
country. After some common discourse had 
passed between us, he called for a manuscript of 
his, which having brought, he delivered to me, bid- 
ding me take it home with me and read it at my 
leisure, and when I had so done, return it to him 
with my judgment thereupon.’ 

“ Now, what does the reader think young Ell- 
wood carried in his grey coat pocket across the 
dikes and hedges and through the green lanes of 
Giles Chalfont that autumn day? Let us look 
further: « When I came home, and had set myself 
to read it, I found it was that excellent poem 
which he entitled Paravise Lost. After I bad, 
with the best attention, read it through, I made him 
another visit; and, returning his book with due 
acknowledgment of the favor he had done me in 
communicating it to me, he asked me how I liked 
it, and what I thought of it, which I modestly but 
freely told him ; and, after some further discourse 
about it, I pleasantly said to him, ‘ Thou hast said 
much here of Paradise Lost ; what hast thou to 
say of Paradise Found” He made me no 
answer, but sat some time in a muse, then brake off 
that discourse, and fell upon another subject.’ 

“* I modestly but freely told him what I thought’ 





John Roberts, whose stout, manly indepen- cushions, but apt to shiver into atoms when 


dence in the days of the Non-Conformists is a 
new story, from rare Quaker authorities, with 


brought into contact with coats of chain mail. 
On this same point of imitation it is impos- 


old New England Samuel Hopkius, and the sible to avoid noticing how entirely the lines, 
firm name of Richard Baxter, are all happily “‘T'o the Past,” in Mr. Lowell's second volume, 
incroduced, in their lives and writings. commencing— 
“ Wondrous and awful are thy silent halls, 

O kingdom of the past! 


There lie the bygone ages in their palls, 
Guarded by shidows vast,” 


LOWELL’s POEMS. 

Poems by James Russell Lowell. In two vo- | 

lumes. Boston. Ticknor & Read. 1849. are in all their substance and spirit an amplifi- 
Tue present edition contains, with the excep- Cation of Bryant's poem on the same subject, 
tion of the “Fable for the Critics,” and the especially of that fine stanza beginning— 
“ Biglow Papers,” the complete poetical works | “ Far in thy realm withdrawn, 
of Mr. James Russell Lowell, a poet who } Old empires sit in sullenness and gloom, &c.”’ 
occupies the somewhat dangerous and unsatis- | In these two lines is adumbrated the whole of 
factory position of being greatly over-estimated | the more recent ode and invocation of Mr. 
by his immediate friends, and very inadequately Lowell. 
appreciated by the public at large. Like very _It is to be regretted that the promise of some 
precocious children, whose extraordinary parts | of the author’s first productions, which will 
are the admiration of the family circle and the | be read with satisf..ction in the present edition, 
terror of the oeeasional visitor, such poets are | and wherever they are published, should be so 
very often obliged to offset local sympathy | inadequately fulfilled by the later poems. Mr. 





of Paradise Lost! What he told him remains a | 
mystery. One would like to know more precisely | 


against general disfavor. Under sueh cireum- | 
stances, it becomes gradually apparent that in | 
the poetical, as well as in the politieal world, | 
there is such a thing as “talking for Bun- | 
combe,” or, in other words, of abandoning the 
effort of an appeal to universal sympathies for 
the easier task of satisfying a limited constitu- 
ency. Very delightful and comfortable it may 
be in this way to have Parnassus colonized 
with philanthropic settlements for the benefit 
of deserving poets, but very fatal to their 
prospects of reaching the summits, after such 
agreeable entertainment half-way up. It is 
next to impossible for them to throw off the 
habits and idiosynerasies of style which have 
answered all the purposes of inspiration, and 
submit to the severer tests which those must 
undergo who prefer to be the companions and 
guides of the many rather than the oracles of 
a few, whose genius finds a more healthful 
and vigorous sustenance from the open air and 
sunshine of the general appreciation, than 
could ever be derived from the watering-pots 
of dilettanti criticism. 

The best poems in the volumes before us 
are amongst the earliest. ‘Those whieh are | 
more recent are disfigured with the mannerisms 
and affectations which a writer of Mr. Lowell’s | 
power should have discarded, as unworthy of | 
the true aims and spirit of his art. They) 





what the first critical reader of that song ‘of | enervst his style vastly to the prejudice of iis | 
Man’s first disobedience’ thought of it. Fancy the |real poetic merit, and worse than this, have | 
young Quaker and blind Milton sitting some ; hardly the palliation of originality. They are | 
pleasant afternoon of the autumn of that old! all of the sort in which Tennyson delights— | 
year, in ‘ the pretty box’ at Chalfont, the soft wind attempts at what may be called the exquisitely 


through the open window lifting the thin hair of 
the glorious old Poet! Backslidden England, | 
plague-smitten, and accursed with her faithless | 
Church and libertine King, knows little of poor | 
‘Master Milton, and takes small note of his 

puritanic verse making. Alone, with his bumble 
friend, he sits there, conning over that poem which 
he fondly hoped the world, which had grown all 
dark and strange to the author, ‘ would not wil- 
lingly let die.” The suggestion in respect to Para- 
dise Found, to which, as we have seen, ‘he made 
no answer, but sat some time in a muse,’ seems not 
to have been lost; for, ‘ after the sickness was 
over, continues Ellwood, ‘and the city well 
cleansed, and become safely habitable again, he re- 
tarned thither; and when afterwards I waited on 
him there, which I seldom failed of doing when- 
ever my occasions drew me to London, he show- 
ed me his second poem, called Parapise Gatnep ; 
and, im a pleasant tone, said to me, ‘ This is owing 
to you, for you put it into my head by the ques- 
tion you put to me at Chalfont, which before I had 
not thought of.’ ” 





The sketches of Nayler, Andrew Marvell, 


far-feiched in poetie expression, in which he 
excels so pre-eminently and with a kind of 
classic grace vainly sought efter by his imita- 
tors. The reader of the English poet will 
recognise the more than similarity of manner | 
in such verses as these about “ Hebe.” 
“I saw the twinkle of white feet, 
1 saw the flash of robes descending ; 


Before her ran »n influence fleet, 
That bowed my heart like barley bending. 


“TI saw the brimmed bow! in her grasp, 
Thrilling with godhood ; like a lover, 
I sprang the proficred life to clasp ; 
The beaker fell, the luck was over.” | 
The adaptation of this style, suited only to | 
poems of the sensibilities and the romantic, is | 
still more out of place in philauthropie and 
political poetry, which calls for much sterner 
stuff than felicities of expression and elaborated 
eccentricities. Neither Tennyson nor any of 
his disciples should undertake crusades in favo1 
of philanthropy, or against the abuses of 
society. Their weapons are too much like 
Saladin’s scimeter, very irresistible against silk 





Lowell is a poet of no ordinary abilities and of 
high aspirations. He should assure himself, 
however, of the truth, that the heartiest and 
most perennial flowers of song are not those 
tended and trained in the conservatories of 
local and sectional fraternities. 





Stephanie Beauharnais. The Duchess of Ba- 
com A Tule of the French Revolution of 
1787. By Capt. Edward Ford. Phila. 
A. Hart. 


A LITERARY vagary—a scintillation of oddity 
—a strange compound of simple narrative, 
thrilling incident, dramatie situation, and win- 
ning pathos. Sometimes autobiographical, 
sometimes historical; but in both aspects fas- 


| cinating in its oddity. 


The style is a grafting upon the sturdy oak- 
tree of Saxon-English of a shoot from the 


'flower-gardens of French belles-lettres. Con- 


sequently, a Parisian peragraphing of Quakers’ 
and Philadelphian manners, Pennsylvanian 
law-suits, yellow fever times, and the like, 


| comes to us fresh and sparkling. 


We like the book, and think it worthy ofa 
better shape than that of the quarter-dollar 
novel; and yet, if you press the inquiry, we 
can’t tell why. Read it, and our word for it 
you'll say the same. 

But who is the author ?—this Capt. Edward 
Ford who claims relationship with that won- 
derful family—the Beauharnais race ; wonder- 
ful in their obscurity and their station of mag- 
nificence; its members the footballs of for- 


‘tune, some mouldering in forgotten graves, 


others, like the daughter-in-law of the Russian 
ezar, rolling in wealth and the adventitious ap- 


_pliances of exelusiveness. Who is the au- 


thor? From his preface a foreigner, from his 
name a citizen. But whatever he is, our word 
for it, reader (and yours by way of endorse- 
ment when you have read him, as you must), 
he isa man of generous impulse, ardent ima- 
gination, warm in his friendship, and indepen- 
dent above control in his actions, with an agree- 
able dash of self-complacency. 

This from his preface :-— 

« An ardent desire to visit early scenes brought 
the author on a pilgrimage to the refuge of his fu- 
gitive and persecuted parents; he has lingered 
alone and amazed upon the ground, and marked 
the limits of what was and now is the plot of this 
rich and splendid city of promise and reformation 
(meaning Philadelphia) ; he has compared the de- 
graded condition and humble character of its pur- 
suit: and institutions in its former years with the 
elevation and refinement of the present age; its 
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pestilence and desolation with its health and gran- 
deur ; and he has wandered everywhere over this 
vast country, and beheld its glorious farms and the 
cheerful industry and abundance of happy millions. 
He has listened in its halls of justice and legislation, 
and gazed upon its proud and lofty monuments of 
republican liberty and equal laws with profound 
sensations of awe and admiration. He has sought 
out and mace bright and green the lonely graves 
of his departed kinsmen, and thanked the great 
ruler of the world that their ashes repose in a land 
where the spoiler dare not come. And along 
with the true and simple story of their sufferings— 
often alas the mournful tale of European sorrow— 
he has woven in the impressions, the contrasts, the 
suggestions, and the thoughts which a two year 
sojourn has inspired; and upon quitting the city 
and country of his nativity he has handed to the 
printer, for the eye and heart of the curious, this 
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agen fuel, accompany this portion of the 
work, 

The whole theory and practice of the manu- 
facture of cast and pig metal are contained in 
the next chapter, and elevations and deserip- 
tions of the most approved furnaces illustrate 
copiously the subject. The dimensions, fuel, 
ore, and the application and nature of the 
blast in each, are explained with great clear- 
ness, the result of long practical acquaintance 
on the part of the writer. 

Chapters fourth and fifth are devoted to the 
manufacture of bar and wrought iron, the pro- 
cesses of puddling and forging elucidated, and 
copious wood euts of the machinery and fur- 
naces employed, presented in illustration of 
the text. 

The machinery for creating a blast, and the 





sketch-book of his mental migrations, without the 
slightest claim to literary merit, or a shadow of 
solicitude for the credulity of the reader.” 





The Manufacture of Iron in all its various | 


branches, including a description of Wood 

Cutting, Coal Digging, and the burning of 

Charcoal and Coke ; the digging and wash- 

ing of Iron Ore ; the building and manage- 

ment of Blast Furnaces, working by Char- 
coal, Coke, or Anthracite; the refining of 

Tron, and the conversion of the Crude into 

Wrought Iron by Charcoal Forges and 

Puddiing Furnaces. Also a description of 

Forge "Ha 

chines, Hot Blast, gc. 'To which is added an 

Essay on the manufacture of Steel. By 

Frederick Oberman, Mining Engineer. Wit 

150 wood engravings. Philadelphia: Henry 

C. Baird, 1850. 

We live emphatically in an age of iron, and 
our boasted civilization hangs on the proper- 
ties of this useful metal, as the old times of 
poetry and fiction depended on the Homeric 
thread of gold. The magnetic telegraph, the 
steam-engine, and the railroad, all that sepa- 
rates and makes peculiar this era of machinery, 
come from the iron mine. National wealth 
and national power run parallel with supplies 
of coal and iron, and skill in their extraction, 
and the manufactures derived from these 
sources; and that nation which owns the 
greatest number of steam-engines can work 
most cheaply and effectively, and has a vantage 
in the markets of the world preponderating 
over the larger numbers and greater cheapness 
of subsistence in other countries. 

We beiieve that this is the first work on the 
important manufacture of iron published in 
the United States, and it comes at atime when 
conventions of iron workers in several of the 
states have called particular attention to the 
subject of the production of a staple that the 
most devoted advocate of free trade would de- 
sire, if possible, to be obtained from domestic 
supplies. Even those who are not directly in- 
terested would be curious to know somewhat 
of the mode of preparation of a material so 
necessary in every daily use, and so wonder- 
ful in its hidden properties. 

The first chapter contains an account of the 

rincipal ores of the metal, especially those 
ound within the limits of the United States, 
the preliminary operations of roasting or 
breaking, in order to prepare the ores for the 
furnace, and a general sketch of the plan of 
conducting the business of mining. 

The second chapter treats of the various 
kinds of fuel, and the methods in use to suit 
them to the reduction of iron to its different 
forms of cast and wrought. Copious tables, 
containing every information desirable on the 
effective qualities and values of the articles 


mmers, Rolling Mills, Blast Ma- | 





because of the proof of vitality and continued 
existence as that it affords a better indication 
of the everyday working qualities of the con- 
tributors. The Revue, supported by the genial, 
facile pen of its editor, well sustains iis 
promise. It has always a lively readable look 
in the variety and arrangement of its articles. 
Its tone, too, towards America is sufficiently 
flattering, the editor in his prologue to the 
new year (in the number for the 1st of Janua- 
ry) seeing in the coming latter half of the 
nineteenth century the deeadence of the worn- 
out old world and the rising ascendency of the 
new. The French is the language of compli- 
ment and enthusiasm, and the accomplished 
editor knows how to employ it with delicacy. 
The number also contains an article (from the 
Journal des Debais) touching upon the arts in 





apparatus for heating the air, thus introduced 


| into the furnace, receive the attention demand- | 


ed from their importance in the economic pro- 
duction of the metal on the grand scale. 

The concluding chapter is an essay on the 
manufacture of steel, and the methods employ- 
ed in other lands, and from the earliest times. 
The manufacture of the Damaseus steel, the 
German steel, and the Indian steel or Wootz, 
is described, as well as the process of cemen- 
tation or preparation of blistered steel, and 
the conversion of this latter into cast-steel. 

Under this head, the enterprise lately start- 
ed in Jersey City under the auspices of the 
Adirondack Company, and believed to be en- 
tirely successful, is alluded to, The speci- 
mens of American steel, manufactured from 
the ores of Essex county, in the State of New 
York, and exhibited by the Company at the 
last Fair of the American Institute, in the opi- 
nion of good judges, were equal, if not supe- 

rior, to the finest qualities of foreign steel. 

The information on the present condition 
of the Iron trade and its statistics, as obtained 
from the proceedings of the State conventions 
of Iron-masters, lately held in this and other 
manufacturing States, will doubtless soon be 
laid before Congress, and from this source 
and the reports of the Commissioner of Pa- 
tents, much interesting matter may be gleaned. 
To those who desire a systematic and seien- 


this country. Its object evidently is to cele- 
brate the enterprise of Messrs. Goupil, Vibert 
_& Co., in disposing of the works of French 
| artists in this country in the scheme of “The 
International Art-Union,”’ which is natural 
| enough after its admission of the lack and ne- 
cessity of commissions to artists in Paris. A 
few compliments are rs to American artists. 
Page is put at the head of our portrait painters, 
an is called the American Titian. Mount is 
| praised for his good qualities, with a hit at his 
| thin, dry style, and inexperience in color. The 
position of the American Art-Union is duly re- 
‘eognised as a wealthy institution, but its 
“gods” are pronounced, “speaking sincerely, 
as yet unworthy of the magnificent temple.” 
| The erie of European culture is urged, 
and several favorable examples given in West, 
Newton, Leslie, Woodville, Leutze, and Ehnin- 
‘ger; “a young man full of promise.” Mr. 
Powell, who is preparing in Paris his picture 
for the Rotunda at the Capitol of De Soto on 
| the Mississippi, is also introduced. It would 
appear altogether from this article that Messrs. 
| Goupil, Vibert & Co.’s picture success is look- 
ed upon with a great deal of expectation in 
| Paris, and that our American artists may anti- 
| cipate a powerful competition from this source. 
| Linear Perspective ; for the use of Schools 
and Students in Drawing. By Josern Rores. 
| Portland: 1849. (New York: Riper, 
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tific aecount of the reduction and manipula- | Broadway.) This is one of the most valuable 
tions necessary to transform the iron from the | little books which it has been our good for- 
state of ore to that of the merchantable arti- | tune to see in a long time. Works on Per- 
cle, we can recommend the present work ;| spective are abundant, but the most of them 
which in the style of its print, and the execu-| are swollen to such magnitude that the stu- 
tion of its wood cuts, is similar to the fine | dent is oftentimes discouraged from ever even 
works on the mechanical and chemical arts | opening them, by their size alone ; and when 


that have lately emanated from the Philadel- | 

phia press. 

Gabriel. A Story of Wichnor Wood, by 
Mary Howitt. Collins and Brother. ; 


Tue best juvenile story Mary Howitt ever 
wrote. It is very interesting, and the most 

fastidious eritie will find it difficult to lay down 
the volume when once commenced without 
| concluding its perusal. The simplicity of the 
‘narrative is fairly fascinating! Gabriel is a 
|peasant hero. His generous impulses and 
_ Christian steadfastness are excellent exemplars 
| for our juveniles. Collins and Brother do lit- 
| tle of this sort in the publishing line ; but the 


| appearance of the book is guarantee that what 
| they undertake to do they do well. 


M. pve Trosriann’s Revue du Nouveau 
Monde, the new magazine in the French lan- 
guage, of Society, Literature, and Art, has 
reached its fifth number, and accidentally we 
have delayed to chronicle its appearance. But 
it is always more propitious to notice a new 
journal in its fifth number than its first, as well 








once he has opened them, and the study is de- 
terminedly commenced, he finds himself led 
into such a confused maze of indefinite de- 
scription and complex illustration, that he 
throws up both book and study in despair. 
It is to this, perhaps, more than to any other 
cause, that the general indifference to this in- 
teresting science, so much lamented by those 
who have mastered it, is to be attributed; a 
science whose laws govern the visible crea- 
tion, and which enhances, by making clear and 
intelligible, those pleasurable impressions of 
vastness and distance which the eye receives 
from nature. Here we have a volume of not 
over thirty pages, illustrated by a few simple 
diagrams, a most complete and clear elucida- 
tion of this science, adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of youthful as well as more mature minds, 
and we feel we cannot do students a greater 
service than by calling their attention to this 
comprehensive and truly valuable little work. 
A. 8S. Barnes & Co. have published Davies’s 
First Lessons in Arithmetic, a pomeen pre- 
pared introductory volume to the study by be- 


ginners, teaching the alphabet and reading of 
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the language in the simplest, most direct, and 
scientific form. The definitions are few and 
clear, and are amply illustrated by the practi- 
cal lessons. 


J. & F. Taxus, the London publishers, who 
have also a house in this city, have commenced 
the issue, to subscribers only, of the work of 
R. Montcomery Martin on the British Colo- 
nies. The official privileges of the author, and 
his long familiarity with the subject, qualified 
him well for this undertaking. The present 
edition is in royal 8vo., printed on large type, 
and illustrated with maps and portraits. ‘T'he 
introductory part has the portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth by Zucchero, 2s the founder of the 
British Colonial Empire, and a useful map of 
the world on Mereator’s projection, indicating 
the various colonial steam routes. The letter- 
press is occupied with the general classification 
of the subject, and the commencement of an 
historical view of British Norih America. 


Frank Forrest; or, the Life of an Orphan 
Boy, by Davi M. Stone, and The Young 
Man's Way to Honor, by Rev. Antony At- 
woop, are two little volumes, inculeating 
youthful training; one by means of a story, 
the other by direct advice, published severally by 
M. W. Dopp of this city and J. W. Moore of 
Philadelphia. Books of this kind may be used 
profitably if well sifted according to the dif- 
ferent tastes and situations of young readers, 
and if a healthy, natural, unfettered develop- 
ment is regarded. Their defect frequently is 
an exaggeration of particular influences, either 
for good or evil, as if character was only to be 
formed in one particular way. 

Whisper to a Bride, by Mrs. L. H. Sicour- 
NEY, is a neat little volume, published by 
Parsons & Co,, Hartford, made up of allegory, | 
essay,and poem, in the earnest domestic vein 
of the authoress. 


The Maiden and Married Life of Mary 














Powell, the popular piece of autobiography in 
the style of the Lady, Willoughby Diary, has | 
been reprinted from Sharpe’s Magazine in the | 
style of Littell’s Living Age, and is for sale | 
by Stringer & Townsend in this city. 








Original Party. 


THE ASHES HOUR-GLASS. 
From the German of Frederick Riickert. 


Wuen Torismund, for love of Rosalind, 
Consumed to ashes in the flame she fanned, 
She did not strew his ashes on the wind, 
But gathered it all up with faithful hand ; 


And now he serves the Child’s inventive mind, 
Within her hour-glass placed, instead of sand, 

Glad that through her he still no peace doth find 
In death, who found none in the living’s land. 


C. T. B. 


From Riickert’s Quatrains. 
LVI. 
I bore my dry pilgrim-staff awhile, 
The fairy took it away with a smile, 
She planted it well, and gave it dew, 
The fairest tree in the meadow it grew. 


xv. 

Thou hadst no fortune, and [had none, 
We took each other, and now have one. 
Whence, then, cometh our fortune, love ? 
It surely must have come from above. 


LXXI. 

Thy stone hath smashed my looking-glass, friend, 
What thanks I owe thee for this ! 

Thy honest wisdom hath brought to an end 





My vanity’s ruinous bliss. 


(From Sartain’s Magazine for January.) 
NIGHTFA!.L IN HUNGARY. 
BY ANNE C. LYNCH. 
As when the sun in darkness sets, 
And night falls o’er the earth, 
Along the azure fields above, 
The stars of heaven come forth. 
So when the sun of Liberty 
Grows dim to morta! eyes, 
From out the gloom like radiant stars, 
The world’s true heroes rise. 
The men of human destiny 
Whom glorious dreams inspire ; 
High-priests of Freedom in whose souls 
Is shrined the Sacred fire. 
The fire that through the wilderness 
In steadfast lustre gleams, 
That on the future, dim and dark, 
Sheds its effulgent beams. 
Thus, oh, Hungaria, through the night 
That wraps thee in its gloom, 
Light from one burning soal streams forth, 
A torch above thy tomb. 
Thy tomb! ah no, the mouldering shroud 
The worm awhile must wear, 
Ere from its confines springing forth 
He wings the upper air. 
Thy tomb! then from its door ere long 
The stone shall roll away, 
Thou shalt come forth, and once again 
Greet the new risen day. 
That day, that, prayed and waited for 
So long, shall surely rise, 
As surely as to-morrow’s sun 
Again shall greet our eyes. 
What though before the shape evoked 
The coward heart has quailed, 
And when the hour, the moment came, 
The recreant arm has failed. 
What though the Apostate wields the sword 
With fratricidal hand, 
And the last Romans wander forth 
In exile o’er the land. 
What though suspended o’er thee hangs 
The Austrian’s glittering steel, 
What though thy heart is crushed beneath 
The Imperial Cossack’s heel. 
Not to the swift is given the race, 
The battle to the strong. 
Up to the listening ear of God 
Is borne the mighty wrong. 
From him the mandate has gone forth, 
The giant, Power, must fall, 
Ob Prophet! read’st thou not the doom, 
The writing on the wall ! 
The slaves of Power, the sword, the scourge, 
The seaffold, and the chain, 
Awhile may claim their heeatomnbs 
Of hero-maityrs slain. 
But they that war with Tyranny 
Stull mightier weapons bear, 
Winged, among thoughts that pierce like light, 
Impalpable as air. 
Thoughts that strike through the triple mail, 
‘That spread, and burn, and glow, 
More quenchless than that fire the Greek 
Rained on his Moslem foe. 
Rest, rest in peace! heroic shades, 
Whose blood like water ran ;— 
For every crimson drop ye shed 
Shall rise an arméd man. 
Rest, rest in peace! heroic hearts 
That wander still on earth : 
Tuovenrs, your immortal messengers, 
Ave on their mission forth. 
The pioneers of Liberty 
Invincible they throng ; 
They scale and undermine the towers 
And battlements of Wrong. 
Speak, Sages, Poets, Patriots, speak ! 
And the dark pile shall fall, 
As at the prophet’s trumpet tones 
Once fell the city’s wail, 
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PLagasiniana. 


The American Review for January. 


One of the most suggestive, high-toned 
crilicisms we have seen in any American 
pane for a long while, oeeurs in this num- 
er,——the article on Mr. Dana’s writings, from 
the pen of G. W. Peck, whose signature is a 
| guarantee of a view of the subject in hand, 
| Whatever it is, from beneath the surface. We 
| had missed his papers lately from this review, 
of which he had been one of its strongest sup- 
| porters. The review of Daua does not pre- 
tend to be a full analysis of the various pro- 
ductions in the two new volumes, but what is 
‘touched upon is a key to the rest, and those 
who can understand the author at all will need 
no further guide. The leading characteristic 
of the philosopher poet is touched upon in the 
following passage :— 





A VOICE “ OUT OF THE DEEP.” 


“ At long intervals, Providence permits the 

angel visits of true poets—they who can 
|‘ suffer and be strong, who love what is beau- 
| tiful, hate what is false, and dare to speak in 
free words. They seem to be sent to agitate 
and warm up the life-blood that would other- 
wise thicken and congeal around the heart. 
With them the words love, beauty, faith, are 
/not mere words, but the names of realities; 
and they live in the open air, out of the reach 
of what is dark and mean. All that is lovely 
_and tender in life grows around them; they 
are followed, if not by the love of those who 
oughi most to desire home-felt joys, at least by 
‘the affection of those to whose spirits their 
spirit has imparted strength. 

“ We have never felt this so strongly in the 
case of any other writer as with Dana. Both 
in his prose and poetry he comes to us like 

,one who has thought and felt as we have 
thought and felt ourselves—insomuch that we 
| might almost apply to him the words of the 
|} woman of Samaria. It was not always 80; 
‘this poem, the Changes of Home, in boyhood, 
affected us so gloomily, that we could’ never 
read it with pleasure. Now it inspires us with 
a strong rapture, makes us feel less aloue, and 
more determined, not because ‘ misery loves 
company,’ but because here is one wiio soars 
| above sorrows that encompass us, and cries 
for life out of the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. 
| “It is this great power which we would 
|make the first characteristic quality of all 
Dana’s writings. He speaks to us from * out 
| of the deep.” For those who have not, or 
| cannot suffer, he has not written. Nor is it 
| for all those who can, that he writes. It is 
, mostly for those who have. And of these, 
they will understand him best who have 
groped their way through the peculiar gloom 
of New England Calvinism, who have been 
driven back into darkness from youth. ‘Lo 
those bred under pleasanter intiuerces, he 
must seem austere, and tis iieught minutely 
common. He is the hero who has fought 
through the mental diseases entailed upon the 
desce:;dants of the Puritans. Old cherished 
prejudices come through him fanned and win- 
nowed. ‘ This and that, we say to ourselves 
as we read in him,‘ is what we woul! have 
thought before, only that we dared no: think 
it.” In him it appears something which he had 
observed from a level quite above it. But we 
are anticipating ourselves in saying what ap- 
plies with most force to his prose. 
«Is there none of our readers who, from any 
cause, ‘ the heartache, or any of the thousand 
natural shocks that flesh is heir to,’ have felt 
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deeply enough to have experienced this utter 
waste and desolation of spirit ;— 


“* The spring was come «guin—There is a grief 
Finds soothing in the bud. and bird, and leaf, 
A grief there is of deeper. withenng power, 
That feels death lurking in the springing flower, 
That stands beneath the sun, yet circled round 
By a strange darkness,—stands amid the sound 
Of happy things, and yetin silence bound 5 
Moves in a fearfal void amid the throng, 

And deems that bappy nature does it wrong: 
Thinks joy unkind; feels it must witk alone, 
That not on earth is one to bear its moun, 
Or bring «ssuagiong sympathies, or bind 

A broken heart, or cheer a desert mind.’ 


If not,they cannot with us derive a comfort, 
feigned, if they must so style it, from the 
thought of the following :— 


“* 1 know, decay nor age awaits on trath ; 
And he who keeps « simple heort and kind 
May something there of eurly teelings find. 
For in «ll innocent and tend r hearts 
A spirit dwells that cheerful thoughts imparts ; 
*Mid.t sorrows, sunny blessings it bestows 
On those who think upon another's woes.’ 


Nor will such be able ever to appreciate 
clearly, as observers, much less to feel the 
loftiness of the conclusion to the Thoughts 
upon the Soul :— 
“+ Creature all grandeur, son of trath and light, 

Up from the dust! the Inst great day is bright, 


Bright on the Holy Moantrin, round the Throne, 
Bright where in borrower light the (ar stirs shone. 


Look down! the Depths are bright !—and hear them , 


ery. 
* Light! light!"—Look up! ‘tis rushing down from 
high! 


Regions on regions, faraway they shine; 

"T is light ineffible, "tis light divine! 

* Immortal light, and tite tor evermore,” 

Of through the deeps is beard from shore to shore 
Ot roiling worlds! Man, wake thee from the sed; 
Awake trom death! awake, and live witn God!" 














Lohan Cassi. 


From the Correspondence of the Liverpool Albion, Dec. 10, 





BULWER.—DICKENS AND THE AMERICANS.— 
HARRISON AINSWORTH AND THE PUBLISH- 
ERS. — MACREADY. —JUSTICR TALFOURD'S 
BALL.—AUTHORS OF THE DAY. 

Tue preface to the Last of the Barons co- 

quettishly accepts some compliment which 

somebody pays that work, of being the best of 
the author’s—a compliment which somebody 
has paid to every individual thing he ever wrote. 

But Sir Edward is judiciously inclined to make 

an exception as to his own belief that Zanoni 

is the chef daeurre—a prudential reservation, 


seeing what a very limited number of his admi- | 
rers even affect to understand that performance, | 
at least in this country ; though it is said to be | 
He likewise | 


a huge favorite in Germany. 
ingeniously contrives to make the popularity 


of this fiction auxiliary to the indifferentism | 


that attended Harold, by classing them both 
together as equally illustrative of history, 
whereas they are as different on that score as 


was their reception. Diekens, on the other | 


hand, says nothing about his works but the 
one in hand, and which, it now appears, he 
wrote with a moral in view :—all writers now 
write with a moral, though they don’t often 
happen to find it out till afterwards, and then 
it conveniently chimes in with some current 
hobby of the day. For instance, Chuzzlewit, 
though assuredly no human being ever disco- 
vered it, had special reference, in its more 
popular portions, to “showing the want of 
sani improvements in the neglected dwell- 
ings of the poor, Mrs. Sarah Gamp being a 
representation of the hired attendant on the 
poor in sickness, and Mrs. Betsy Prig a fair 


ae of a hospital nurse.” He meets the | 
objection to the outrageous caricature on 


America, by saying that “all that portion of 
Martin’s American experiences is a literal 


ie 


ne 





mien 





paraphrase of some reports of public proceed- 
ings in the United States, printed in The 
Times in 1843, while engaged in writing those 
parts of the book. ‘There were at that period, 
on the part of a frothy young American party, 
demonstrations making of sympathy earls 
Ireland and hostility towards England, in 
which such outrageous absurdities ran ram- 
pant, that, having the occasion ready to my 
hand, I ridiculed them :”—-rather an odd mode 
of abating “hostility to England,” seeing the 





requital he made for the reception he met 
with from the Americans. Mem :—Wiley, the 
|New York publisher, has just sent over here a 
small octavo volume, containing a summary 
}estimate of nearly all the writers of Great 
Britain for the last sixty or seventy years, 
| principally those who figured in connexion with 
the cause of Liberal progression. It is very 
sketchy, but seemingly honest, and certainly 
| wonderfully impartial considering its Transat- 
lantie parentage. It was only late this evening 
your correspondent Sd a copy (through 
an oversight), and he cannot therefore draw 
upon its contents; but it will conveniently 
| keep till next week, and meanwhile it may be 
described as a resume of reform agitation since 
| the Erskine Trials of 1794 to the present day, 
seareely a single individual of the least emi- 
nence in all that period being excluded from 
notice, more or less detailed. 

There are no particulars in the two (English) 
books mentioned, as to the circulation, prices, 
and general circumstances attending the early 
editions, though such data might naturally be 
expected in publications so much affecting the 
literary taste and fortunes of the age. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, on the contrary, gives us 
abundance of odds and ends of this sort in his 
shilling reissue of Windsor Castle, the demand 
for which far exceeds the expectations alluded 
to in the Gossip of this day fortnight. The 
volume is preceded by a somewhat over- 
wrought memoir of the author, furnished by 
poor Blanchard to a cheap periodical some 
half-dozen years ago. Ainsworth, it appears, 


is a great deal younger than he gets credit for | 


among his contemporaries, for when one 
remembers him a publisher in Bond street 


twenty years ago, it is diltieult to believe that | 
he is still under five-and-forty ; and though he | 
doesn’t certainly look a day older, people are | 


disposed to class him among verdant antiqui- 


early initiation into the eraft of book-vending, 
| though not of book-making, arose from his 
having married the daughter of Ebers, the 
| fashionable librarian, and for seven years lessee 
| of the Opera-house ; and that gentleman’s well- 
| known seven years’ experience of the musical 


| a year or so, and turned author himself. Rook- 
_ wood had a vast sale, but owing to the failure 
| of Macrone, the publisher, little profit resulted ; 
| and though Bentley, who issued it in his Stand- 
| ard Novels, sold upwards of 2,200 copies up to 
| 1841, the author is stated never to have 
|received a farthing for it: indeed the com- 
| plaints of this sort against Bentley are nume- 
rous and bitter throughout the memoir. Mac- 
rone’s embarrassments also interfered mischie- 
vously with Crichton, for the MS. of which 
£350 were given; but only a couple of vo- 
lumes appeared at the time, if we recollect 
rightly, for several of the matters now being 
_ spoken of are drawn from your correspondent’s 
recollection. 





ties like D’Orsay, whom by the way he very | 
greatly resembles, and not in person only, but | 
in the versatility of his aecomplishments. His | 


and choreographic world was published by his | 
| son-in-law, who, however, gave up business in| 


When Dickens resigned the editorship of, 





"s Miscellany, Ainsworth sueceeded at 
the rate of £51 per month, but whether that 
ineluded payment for a slice of Jack S 

then commenced, the memoir does not inform 
us :—no doubt it did. He received £1,500 in 
eighteen months from Bentley, including, it 
would seem, the price of Guy Favwkes ; but on 
that gp too the memoir is provoking! 
loosely worded, for it is impossible to tell 
whether even the Tower of London may not 
have been comprised in the same sum, For 
Old St. Paul and the Lancashire Witches he 
received from a sporting Sunday paper £1,000 
each, the copyright reverting to himself, and 
being productive of probably as much more in 
the three volume form. He split with Bentley in 
1841 and started his own magazine—-a poor 
affair from first to last, for though the last has 
not come, it cannot be far off, the circulation 
dwindling away rapidly for a very long time 
back; and who can wonder, seeing that its 
main stay is his own old fiction, already ‘wice 
‘reprinted! Four years ago he bought the 
| New Monthiy from Colburn, and that has 
shared the fate of the other periodical. In fact 
the contents of both are the merest lashing 
and patching, on the lowest mode of Parisian 
_pieecework, filling up being the great objeet— 
quality a minor consideration altogether. 
Libraries, reading-rooms, and the like, take 
these magazines, as they do most others of 
every kind, and that demand alone is nearly 
sufficient to pay the actual expenses of pro- 
duction. But the prestige that attached to the 
New Monthly in the Bulwer and Hook days is 
utterly gone, just as in the ease of the Metro. 
poliian now, as compared with what it was 
when Campbell, and even Marryatt, had it. As 
for Ainsworth’s, it never had any reputation to 
lose except what it derived exclusively from 
the proprietor’s name; and in proportion as he 
| wrote himself out, so did thet attraction pass 
| away. 

| Of his literary character it is unnecessary to 
| speak :—he originated a decidedly new school 
of fiction and imported into it a degree of 
learning and elegance, as well as genius, far 
superior to anything possessed by others who 
occupied somewhat similar ground—and ac- 
quired even greater celebrity. But his later 
works have most potently illustrated the jus- 
tice of the old reproach against continuations. 
His private circumstances are fortunately such 
as to render him indifferent to the pecuniary 
profit of future publications, should he atterapt 
any: while there is no doubt that this cheap 
reissue of what he has written will be much 
more gainful, in every sense of the word. Few 
men have a wider or more attached cirele of 
friends; and Lancashire is the special strong- 
hold of his country cousins, about many of 
whom this memoir discourses agreeably 
enough. Like George Vandenhoff. he gave up 
lucrative prospects in the law for more ideal 
pursuits, and with tolerably similar results as 
regards the suecess of the one on the stage and 
the other in letters. 

One could have wished that these confidences 
in respect to literary memorabilia had been 
imitated by such conspicuous advocates of 
economic popular enlightenment as Bulwer and 
Dickens ; and their omission to tell us anythi 
of the kind is something on a par wi 
Macready, who represents himself as the tra- 
geaian par excellence of the 19th century, 
taking leave of the public without touching the 
coutemporary drama, in which he alone made 
his name when there were contemporary com- 
petitors on the boards. For anything the 

ublie are now the wiser, Milman, Banim, 
turin, Shiel, Baillie, Griffin, Knowles, and 
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others, might have been utterly unknown to the 
“eminent” who seems to have altogether 
ignored them, and even Talfourd, though it is 
to be hoped that Jon will not be on the shelf 
as well as on the bench. The forensic dra- 
matists’ ball, of which a preliminary intimation 
was given in this night week’s gossip, came off 
at Bolton-house with all the ¢elat that might 
have been expected from the inaugural féte of 
so popular a host. The chief dignitary present 
in point of conventional rank was Lord Camp- 
bell ; but there was a prodigious crush of the 
beau monde of brains, or the aristocracy of 
intellect, to use a more familiar phrase. The 
learned judge set a very proper exampie to 
certain parvenu potentialities of his neighbor- 
hood and still further west, by abstaining from 
all flourish in next morning’s newspaper, about 
the “ grand reunion” aforesaid :—there was not 
a word about it in the fashionable intelligen- 
cers, though there is not a Mrs. Leo Hunter in 
all Belgravia who wouldn’t give the tip of her 
nose (and no great sacrifice that) to have a 
tithe of the celebrities wiio hallowed snobbish ! 
Russell-square on thai occasion. Amongst the | 
more corporeally conspicuous was Mr. Albert | 
Smith, “ bearded like the pard” on the strength | 
of his receut overland trip, stroking bis hirsute | 
phiz, which had always a very Easiern (Cock- 

ney) aspect, and coming the Mussuiman with | 
al] the naivet: of an oyster-dealer, the Orieniai | 
objurgations having a marvellous!y 2ucient and | 
fish-like odor of Billingsgate, and it rejoiceth | 
the cockles of the gent’s heart to assure him 

he is sole in that place—-the Major sturgeon of 

Thames-street me its precincts. Landseer was | 
present, and probably will derive a new potion 

of zoological poriraiture from his inspection of 
the Constantinople imporiation. Bulwer was 

not one of the lions, being engaged in chasing 

the boar at Cannes with Brougham, who is: 
always going the whole hog in some direction 

or other, and is said to be at preseut engaged 

in varying that customary occupation by com- 

posing a treatise on California, which of course | 
will go much deeper into the value of gold than 
the precious “diggers” have any idea of. 


Che Fine Arts. | 














MR. DARLEY’S OUTLINES OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. | 


In expressing our opinion on a former occa-_ 
sion of Mr. Darley’s Outline Illustrations, exe- 
euted for the Art-Union, of Irving’s Rip Van | 
Winkle, we assigned them the merit of origin-— 
ality, of an independent treatment of the sub- | 
ject, of a preservation of both its serious and 
comic features in full force, with a leaning, 
common to all profound minds, to the graver 
characteristics. Mr. Darley infused into his 
sketches an earnestness of feeling which, in 
its sincerity, gave additional strength to the 
gaiety. They were thus marked out in the 
higher merit of conception as original works. 

the artistical execution we can only say 
that all that there is room for in this species 
of work, in composition and drawing, was 
thoroughly well done, and this judgment has 
been concurred in by the thousands of sub- 
seribers to the Art-Union who have received 
the work, and by such foreign criticism as it 
has thus far been exposed to. The repetition 
of the order to Mr. Darley for a new series of 
outlines was one of the most popular acts of 
the Art-Union of the last year, and in the 
course of a few months, when “ Sleepy Hol- 
low ” shall be distributed to the nineteen thou- 
sand members, we can promise ‘them some- 
thing quite as characteristic, fresh, and sin- 





cere as the “Rip Van Winkle.” They will 





not be disappoinied. The publication of these 
works is one of the most Sereeeory services 
to art which the Society has rendere 

Proofs of the “ Sleepy Hollow ” illustrations 
are before us. Like the former, they are six 
in number. The first introduces us to the 
school. There are several popular prints with 
this general subject, but this is unlike any of 
them. It is a genuine Ameriean interior of a 
warm summer day, as shown by the open 
window and the unjacketed boys who, in va- 
rious groups, here seratch the head over the 
perplexing slate, there loll in neighborly af- 
fection; here, on the left, conduct a little 
drama, of which, like Milton’s great one, an 
apple is the theme. The centre of this pyra- 
mid is Ichabod Crane himself, his stool isolated 
from the lower world on four pedestal blocks, 
birch and book relaxed on his knees as al] his 
mental capacities drawn to a point frown on 
the momentous undertaking in which he is en- 


gaged, of mending a refractory pen. At the | 


desk by his side are the trophies, in kite and 
windmill, of his forays on idle pupils. In front, 
a fat-witted urchin steals a sidelong giance at 
a book which a knavish fellow extends by his 
side; one of the recently * birched” consoles 
with a scratch his wounded honor. The 
character and expression iu all this are admira- 
ble; the by-play exquisite, to the gourd and 
water pail, and the tufied leaves on the stem 
of the apple. 

Plate second shows us Ichabod at a farmer's 
fireside, indoctrinating the family in his dia- 
bolical legendary lore. The divcrimiuation is 
finely marked of the listening but callous hus- 
band, the susceptible, cronish, hard-featured 
wife, and the intelligence diversely displayed 
in the faces of the children, one of whom, the 
youngest, is asleep in the story-icller’s arms, a 
subtle contrast to his own fear-painted visage, 
alarmed “at the noise himself liad made.” 
The facility of outline and the general effeet- 
iveness of the groupiug are remarkable. 

We have next the courtship, a bit of pas- 
toral romance on the banks of the Hudson. 
The Katrina Van Tassel will satisfy the sub- 
seribers along the borders of this beautiful 
maid-haunted river. Arch and demure, the 


captivating damsel amuses herself with a 


straw, while, coiled up on the bank above, a 
aralysed snake, leans the enervated Ichabod. 
The master of the birch is subdued by a more 
potent wand. A foil to his feebleness rises 
the stalwart body of a huge oak. The im- 
plements of the American farm-house are seen 
on the left. 

Huddled thickly together (in plate four) are 
the contributions of odd humanities from the 
neighboring country to the farmer’s gathering. 
Brom Bones, in unavailing wrath, clenches his 
chair-back as if in deadly encounter with the 
schoolmaster, who leads the fair Katrina in 
the “mazy” to the foreground. Those who 
have seen Mr. Darley’s compositions of Mar- 
garet can fancy how the rest of the room is 
filled with different passions of youth and age 
and variety of temperament, msedinaab in 
result, Human nature everywhere sits to the 
pencil. The beauty of the outline is extraor- 


dinary ; its grace seems to elevate every little- | - 


ness. There are several Hogarthian touches 
in this picture ; the insensibility of the old man 
by the window lighting his pipe; the alder- 
manie stolidity of the sleeping Dutchman, and 
the compensating “ tartar” of the frouw at his 
side. In this way Nature pairs off. The 
youthful lovers about are delicately rounded. 
In five and six the chickens of the school- 
master’s ghost-teeming imagination come home 


to roost. The first meeting of Ichabod and | 


| his horse with the headless rider is one of the 
| finest efforts we have seen from Mr. Darley’s 
pencil. The animal terror is powerfully and 
truthfully rendered. The horse’s legs wander 
in ceaseless amazement; you may see him 
shake at the vision as it turns the corner of the 
wood. In the last plate the parties are in 
flight. 

his is but a bare sketch of the felicities of 
the treatment of ihis subject, which he has 
|handled with so much grace, delicaey, and 
‘with so much fertiliiy of resource, that we 
'are confident that no more popular or worthy 
thing can be done by the management of the 
Art-Union for 1850 than to secure to the 
members for the new year still another se- 
ries of outlines from Mr. Darley, drawn from 
some subject equally adapted to his powers. 








THE ALBION ENGRAVING, 

“Dignity and Impudence,” drawn by Ed- 
‘win Landseer, engraved by Henry L. Sadd, is 
the subject of the large print this year pre- 
sented to the subscribers of the Albion News- 
paper, ard a more ielling one to hit the tastes 
of the John Bull supporters of the work 
could not have been devised. John bas an in- 
vincible and rigit honorable love of out-of- 
door ihings, ineluding first of all horses and 
dogs, and his tastes in this respeet we would 
do well to imitate, as manly sports contribute 
greatly to the stamina of a nation, The exe- 
cution of this engraving is very effective, in 
the mezzotint style. The title suggests its 
character. Landseer’s animals are never mere 
animals, any more than they are in nature. 
They are kindred with :umanity. 

And while we are speaking of the Albion, 
we yvladly avail ourselves of the opportunity 
to join our contemporaries in acknowledgment 
of the ability and good feeling which that 
journal weekly presents, in the hands of Mr. 
Young and his associates. Through all the 
vicissitudes of the stage, Mr. Hows’s well 
trained pen supports the Drama. No news- 
paper more steadily maintains its position 
than the old Aibion. 


A portrait of the Rev. Dr. James Spencer, 
Canon of the Theological Seminary of the 
Retormed Protestant Duich Church, is one of 
the best American specimens of lithography 
we have seen. It is. soft and delicate in sur- 
face, though the outline has something of the 
hardness of the daguerreotype from which it 
was taken. It is the work of Sarony and 
Major. 


Ancient Greek Art.—At the Louvre new 
galleries have been just set apart for the recep- 
tion of sundry works of art of Ancient Greece, 
which have either recently been brought to 
France, or have hitherto been kept in lumber 
rooms, or damp courtyards, unknown or dis- 
regarded. Those of the earliest date are after 
Assyrian models, a sculpture representing 
Agamemnon and the Trojan heroes having 
this character in the faces, hair, and ornaments. 
Many also bear marks of having been origi- 
nally colored. 


PLusir. 
MR PIRSSON'‘'S SOIREES. 


Our notices of these entertainments must be 
an interesting chronicle to those of our read- 
ers who are cultivated in the best instrumental 
jmusic. The last week’s evening was as re- 
| markable for the character of the audience as 
for the performance ; the three professions, as 
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well as the mereantile, being represented by 
gentlemen of eminence in each—among whom, 
as public names, we may mention Dr Wain- 
wright and Judge Daly. The principal artists 
present were Messrs. Burke, Boucher, Hofl- 
man, Helma, and Kyle; they were assisted 
in the first piece by Messrs. Mackay, Pirsson, 
Pell, and Dr. Quin+-amateurs well known 
in our musical circles as leading members of 
the Euterpean Sveiety, The pieces selected 
were a brilliant and difficult quintet of On- 
slow, well suited to display Mr. Boucher’s 
fine powers as a violoncellist; a showy quin- 
tet, or rather violin concerto, of Mayseder ; a 


difficult flute solo by Mr. Kyle, Walcekiers; a_ 
quintet of Bertini’s, taking and brilliant, as’ 


well as difficult, for the piano: and lastly the 


overture to Egmont, arranged as a quintet, in| 


which the performers endeavored to make 


themselves heard, and which would certainly | 
have pleased the melancholy Jacques, who | 
said :—* Sing it; *t is no matter how it be in| course, and reporting sermons and prayers in | the geological relations and character of the 


tune, so it make noise enough.” 


ties of Mr. Pirsson’s grand piano, as well as 


the peculiar strength of Mr. Hoffman’s execu-| to their popularity—to abandon the means by Jackson’s Report. The report of 


| the secular press. Of course, we shall not! rich deposits of native co 
It served, however, to develope the capaci-' persuade those who owe all their popularity to and Keeweenaw Point.” 


| 





desty of a clergyman. A priori, the character 
of ihe latter is worth more to the community. 
The advertisement, too, is but the beginning 
of an evil, of which the “Inquirer” hits at 
some of the tendencies and accompaniments. 
Says that journal :—* A minister who has col- 





mended by the Am. Philos. Society and the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, are in pro- 
ss, under the superintendence of Lieut. 
illies. The trans-atlantic steamers which 
are to enter into competition with the Cunard 
line the coming season, are in progress, ander 


lected a gaping crowd by advertisements and | the protection of the department. The crea- 
a well concocted titlke—as full of horrors, per-| tion of the office of the Secretary of the 
haps, as a Bowery play-bill—is not likely to | Interior is the highest tribute to the arts of 
be over-scrupulous what he says to them. As peace. This department covers the important 
he has set himself up, or allowed himself to be | interests of the Patent Office, the geological 
set up, as a notoriety, he may find himself and mineralogical surveys of the western 
playing the mountebank or cracking the ears | lands, routes of communication, Indian affairs, 
of the groundlings on one stage quite as well ete. An agricultural bureau is recommended 
as on another. e submit to the good sense in addition. A report will soon be published 
and religious propriety of this community, from Dr. Charles T. Jackson, the geological 
whether religion, the sanctity of the Sabbath, surveyor of the mineral lands of Michigan in 
the dignity of the pulpit, the simplicity and 1847-8, which will “be found to-contain much 
modesty of the sacred profession, are not | historical information touching the early ex- 
all endangered by the growing habit of an- | plorations of the country rw. Bis on Lake 
nouncing ministers and their subjects of dis- | Superior, with a full and able deseription of 





ron Isle Royal 


he Magnetic Mm 
the crowds that follow them—not the crowd (rations of Dr. Locke will accom re | ; 
r. Owen, 


tion, whose fingers seem strongest where | which they have achieved publicity. As soon the Geologist for Wisconsin and Towa, is in 


those of others are weakest, viz. at the ex- 
tremities of the keyboard. If we may take 
the usual privilege of critics to offer advice, 
we would say of this young artist that he has 
only to repress the tendency to exaggeration 
of the modern and more superficial school— 
and to persevere, as we all must, in our seve- 
ral “ businesses and desires,” in order to main- 
tain a position among the most distinguished 
in his Peautiful art. 











what is Galked About. 








Tue Christian Inquirer, one of the 
most ably edited newspapers of the day, has 
raised its voice, we fear hardly of timely 
warning, if we may judge from the extent 
which the practice has reached, against the 
now prevalent habit of advertising religious 
services, the topics of discourse, the names of 
the preachers, and the reporting of the ser- 
mons in the newspapers. A single number of 
a daily New York paper before us has eighteen 
of these announcements, which put in any- 
thing but an agreeable light the varieties of 
sectarian doctrine, and the modest worth of the 
various ineulecators thereof. Probably, how- 
ever, in many cases, the preachers announced 
have nothing to do with these theatrical star 
announcements. They are the efforts of lay 
members to attract a congregation to a half 
filled building, a mistaken way of compliment- 
ing their own vanity and a pet preacher, ete. 
Generally speaking, too, these religious notices 
are of the least important services. Clergy- 
men of due self-respect are, and must be, op- 
posed to them. Carry these mepe a step 
further, and large lettered vans will be seen 
moving along Broadway, the rivals of Mitchell, 
Burton, and Barnum. Now, we have great 
respect for the public opinion of the day, and 
the “a made to it, always excepting those 
made by imbecility and raseality, and of the 
desirableness of enticing various personages 
into church. We question, however, whether 
the means resorted to will reach the end ir 
this case. You may be merely amusing the 
out-of-door class who eschew churches, and 
confirming them in their indifference; nor, 
were it otherwise, is it necessary to entrap a 
sinner into a sermon by tickling his curiosity 
by a method which sacrifices the sacred mo- 


could Dr, Brandreth and Mr. Moffat be per- | course of publication. We may expect a vo- 
suaded to give up advertising. But the sober, | lume of great interest, too, from Mr. Ewbank, 
judicious, and disinterested portion of the | the Commissioner of Patents. 

ministry not swollen with vanity and fatten- “The Fine Arts in Rome,” writes, at 
ing on fiettery, owe it to themselves to aban- | the date of Nov. 27, the correspondent of the 
don the slicht advantage temporarily gained | London Daily News, “are in a desperate stand- 
through the parading of their names and reli- | still just now, but a premium has been offered 
gious services in the daily papers, in order to | by the artistic congregation of the Pantheon 
separate as widely as a Bs og the calm and for the best design for a fountain commemo- 
sacred offices of public worship and Christian | rative of Pio Nono’s return (not yet effected), 
instruction, from the vulgar excitements and which the government intends to erect between 
stage exhibitions which are sometimes sub- the Bridge of St. Angelo and the Vatican. 
stituted for them. It is not the way to break | The splendid statue discovered in Trastevere 
the power which weak and vain men possess | last month has been placed in the Vatican 
to win the popular attention, to adopt their | Gallery.” Of this statue of the athlete, no- 
arts. It is a melancholy fact that any wordy | ticed in our last number, the Atheneum sup- 
and extravagant trader in the religious weak- | plies the supposed description by Pliny :— 
nesses of the community, can obtain a rapid |“ Among the master-pieces of Lysippus must 
publicity and shameful acceptance in our | be mentioned as the first, the statue which the 
cities.” | Greeks call the Apossiomenos (and the Latins 
The great progress of industrial and Distringens : a gladiator leaving the hot bath, 
commercial interests, and the development of and compressing the perspiration from his 
the resources of the United States abroad and body with the instrument applicable to that 
at home, are fully exhibited in the President’s purpose). Mark Agrippa caused this statue 
Message and the several accompanying Re- to be placed on the con of his baths. Tibe- 
ports of the Secretaries, to which we have | rius coveted it to such a degree, that, in the 











now for the first time the Report of the Minis- 
ter of the Interior. Widely spread as are these 
documents before the country, it is unneces- 
sary to enter upon even an abstract of them. 
Their special points at one time or another 
will be brought before our readers in various 
articles, as occasion may arise. It is gratify 
ing to observe how almost exclusively this 


early years of his reign, when he was still 
able to curb his desires, he took it from the 
public, substituted another statue in its stead, 
and placed it in his own chamber, at the foot 
of his bed. But this created such an outery 
in Rome, that the people demanded back the 
Statue in the open theatre, and the emperor 
was compelled to replace it on the spot whence 





important series of papers is occupied with | he had removed it.” 

the consideration of the advantages of science, | A letter in the Lond. Atheneum, dated 
commerce, international communication, and | Naples, Nov. 5, gives some expressive details of 
other practical benefits to the world. The | “the exterminating war against literature and 
army and navy are employed in cultivating the education which the Neapolitan Bourbon is 
Fesources of peace, promoting commerce, sur- now carrying on by every conceivable method.” 
veys, and returning from every quarter intelli- The liberty of the press enjoyed by the Nea- 
gence which bears on human welfare. Com-_ politans for the first time in thirty years, under 
modore Geisinger, of the China squadron, | the recent constitutional government, has been 
reports that “coal of an excellent quality is sueceeded by the most burdensome tyranny. 
found at the island of Formosa, in a convenient | The journals La Liberta Italiana and L’ Arle- 
position, and in abundance for the wants of chino, a sort of Punch, have been suspended, 
steam navigation between California and Chi- with all periodical literature. The govern- 
na.” Lieut. Davis is charged with the duty of ment, not content with putting down litera- 
preparing the Nautical Almanac. Prof. Charles ture, is perseeuting authors. “The well known 
G. Page is employed, under a Naval Act, upon Father Tosti (of the Monastery of Monte 
practical experiments, testing the capacity and Casino), author of the history of that estab- 
usefulness of the electro-magnetie power as a lishment, is now in Naples, by order of the 
mechanical agent, for the purposes of naviga-| police. His last work, Storia della Lega 
tion and locomotion. Observations, recom- | 8vo., is supposed to have given 
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offence: and yet that work was dedicated to 
Pio Nono, and received the special approbation | 
of his Holiness. Tosti, in conjunction with all | 
the best writers throughout Italy, advocated | 
the unity of the Italians,—a policy which, | 
since the triumph of Austria, it has become a 
erime to name. The philosophical scholar, | 
Rosmini, is equally in disgrace ; his works are | 
prohibited, because he suggested reforms in_ 
the Church, in a work entitled Delle Cinque | 
Piaghe della Santa Chiesa.” The priesthood | 
and the old government system are the influ- | 
ences at work in this retrograde movement, | 
which must inevitably prepare the way for a 
stronger reaction in favor of independence. | 
Sir Isambart Brunel, the engineer of 
the Thames Tunnel, died in his 81st year, in 
London, 12th December. He was a French- 
man by birth, and emigrated to the United 
States as a royalist, where, among other 
works, he planned the Park Theatre in this 
city. He executed the English ship block 
machinery at Portsmouth, and various other 
successful works. He received the honor of 
knighthood from Lord Melbourne’s adminis- 
tration. The Times records his unaffected 
simplicity and benevolence of character.— 
Apropos to this obituary, the New York 
Evening Post of Jan. 7 has this record of the 
death of a man bearing a name well known in 
science :—* A gentleman of scientific reputa- 
tion, named John H. Kyan, to whom the world 
is indebted for the discovery of what is termed 
Kyanized wood, died at his boarding-house in 
Barclay street, on Saturday. He was an 
Englishman by birth, seventy-five years of 
age, and had recently been e with a 
committee of the Common Council in making 
a plan for filtering the Croton water. Having 
no relatives in this country, his effects were 
taken possession of by the Coroner.” 

—— The newspapers are solving the great 
mathematical question, whether the year 1850 
is the completion of the half century, and seve- 
ral very well written leaders on affairs have 
been spoilt by the determination that the new 
half does not begin till 1851. Southey, in his 
autobiography, alludes to a similar error, as 
very common at the year 1800. 


Publishers’ Circular. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue “ Lists of New Books,” says the London 
Athenezum of December 8, “ are less striking than 
on former occasions ; but the steady demand for 
‘ back stock’ and ‘ new editions,’ augurs well for 
authors, publishers, and the public at large. An 
old novel by Mr. G. P. R. James has just been 
published at the low price of eighteen pence ; 
while a new novel by the same prolific writer 
was published the same day in the old three vo- 
lume shape, and at the old three volume price, of 
a guinea-and-a-half! Mr. Ainsworth is issuing, 
in imitation of the Irish reprints, his own series of 
Novels in shilling volumes, suiting his price to the 
new class of purchasers which education has 

















brought into the market. Every class and deserip- 
tion of book is, indeed, lowering in the price that | 
is asked for it. But with the pleasing prospect of | 
a good season before them, publishers complain in | 
common with authors, about the want of a reci- | 
proeal coypright in other countries.” 

M. Verseyst, the most celebrated book-collec- | 
tor in Europe, or perhaps in the world, has just died 
at Brussels, at an advanced age. He had founded 
a curious establishment, consisting of a house of 
several stories, and as high as a church, and dis- | 


posed so as to contain about 300,000 volumes, | 

arranged according to their subjects. 
The first volume of a General Catalogue of the | 
MSS. in the Public Libraries of the Departments | 
i 
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of France, has just been issued from the National 
Printing Establishment at Paris, under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Public Instruction. It 
contains a list of the MSS. in the libraries of the 
Seminary of Autun, of the town of Laén, and of 
the Faculty of Medicine of Montpelier ; with no- 
tices on Greek MSS., translations of Oriental 
MSS., the reproduction of unpublished works, 
papers, &c. M. Libri, M. Ravaisson, M. Hase, 
M. Victor Leclere, and other savans of eminence, 
have contributed to the work.— Atheneum. 

Another volume of the State Papers of France 
has just been printed at the Imprimerie Nationale. 
It is the seventh of the series commenced by order 
of M. Guizot, when Minister of Public Instruction ; 
and contains a reprint of the MSS. of the Cardinal 
de Granville, in the Library at Besangon. This 
Granville was minister to Charles V. and Philippa 
Il. He was a most accomplished politician, pos- 
sessed of considerable learning, and a liberal pa- 
tron of men of letters. He figured in the Council 
of Trent, and paid part of the expenses of the pub- 
lication of the famous Polyglott Bible of Plantin, 
of Antwerp ; as also of other works. It was he 
who negotiated the marriage of “ Bloody Mary” 
with the gloomy Spaniard, and he was a leading 
actor in most of the principal events of his time.— 
Ibid. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM 
THE 14TH TO THE 29TH OF NOV. 


Abraham (C. J.)—Festival and Lenten Lectures, deli- 
vered at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 1848-9. 8vo. pp. 
432, cl. 10s.6d. Airy (G. B.)—Six Lectures on Astronomy, 
delivered at the meetings of the Friends of the Ipswich 
Museum. 8vo. pp. 268, cl. 10s. 6d. Beatie (W.)—Pilgrim 
in ttaly. Fep ovo. pp. 120, el. 3s. 6d. Bovk of Kuth, 
by H.N. Humphreys. Sq. 8vo. bound, 2ls. Carlyle (T’.) 
—Oliver Cromweli’s Letters and Speeches. 3d edition, 
enlarged. 4 vuls. post 8vo. pp. 1824,,c.. 42s. Carwithen 
iJ. B. 5.)—The History of the Chutch of England. 2d 
edit. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 1216, cl. 12s, Chamier (Capt.)—A 
Keview of the french Revolution of 1848. 2 vois. Svo. pp 
704, cl. 2is. Christuas (H.)—The Cradle of the Twin 
Giants, Science and History. 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 794, cl. 
24s. Colenso (J. W.)—The Elements of Algebra. By the 
Rev. J. W. Coienso. 8vo. pp. 450, bds. 12s. 6d. Dance 
Music of Scotland. By J.T. Surenne. Folio (Edinb), cl. 
jos. Day (Julia).—Poems. Sq. fep. Svo. pp. 116, cl. 2s. 6d. 
barnest (An) Kemonstrance addressed to the Subscribers of 
the British and Fureign Bible Society and Religious ‘Tract 
Society on the Evil Conducting of their Societies. ovo. 
pp. 24, swd. Gd. Everth (G.)—The Wedding Bells, with 
other Poems. Post Svo, pp. 206, cl. 10s. 6d. Forster 
(W. C.)\—Wiilliam Peon and Thomas B. Macaulay: be- 
ing brief Observations on the Charges made in Mr. Macau- 
lay’s History of Enginnd against the Character of Wi. 
Penn. 8vo. pp. 54, swd. is. Gaultier (Bbon).—The Book 
of Ballads. New edition, square, pp. 212, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Gray (G. R.) and Mitchell (D. W.)—The Genera of Birds ; 
comptising their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Ha- 
bits of each Genus, and an extensive List of Species re- 
ferred to their several Genera. By G. R.Gray. Iilust. 
with 360 plates, plain and colored, drawn on stone by D. 
W. Mitchell, 3 vols. imp. vo. £31, 10s. Green (M. A. EB.) 
—Lives of the Princesses of Eogtand, from the Nerman 
Conquest. Vols. Land 2, post Sve. pp. 886, cloth, ZIs. 
Hall (J.)—Scriptural Sermons on the Liturgy. 2 vols. 
dvo. pp. 1136, bds. 2ls. Hughes (&.)—Outlines of Physi- 
cal Geography, descriptive of the Inorganic Matter of the 
Globe. i2mo. pp. 200. cloth, 3s 6d. Liuminated Books of 
the Middie Ages. By A. N. Humphreys. Executed 
on Stone and printed in Colors, by Owen Jones. 
Large tolio, pp. 16, Thirty-nine Plates, calf, £16, 16s. 
James (J. A.)—Protestant Noncontormity ; a Sketch of 
its General History, &c 12m. pp. 300, cl. 3s. Keepsake 
(The) for 1850. Edited by the Countess of Blessington. 
Royal 8vo. civth elegaut, 2is.; India proofs, £2. 12s. 6d. 
Lyouch (Mrs. H.)—The Family Seputchre; a Tale of 
Jamaica. Square I6mo. pp. 243, cloth, 4s. Muhicisen 
(4.)—Genuinve and Spurious Keligion. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 
283, cl. 208. Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Mait- 
land, of Sunnyside. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 918, boards, 3is. 
6d. Rogerson (J. B.)—Poetical Works of. Post 8vo. pp. 
264, cl. 5s. Sermons by Bp. of Limerick, B. F. Smith, &. 
A. Swpford, J. Sortain, H. H. Swinny. Seuthey’s Com- 
monplace- Book. Second series—Special Collections. Svo. 
pp. 700, cloth, 183. Unele’s (The) Legacy: a Novel. By 
J.B. Torr. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 910, bds. 31s. 6d. White- 
head (C.)—The Solitary, and other Poems; with the 
Cavalier, a Play. Post 8vo. pp. 292, cloth, 10s. 6d. Wil- 
lias (H.B.)—Seven Sermons. 8vo. (Uxford), pp 158, 
cloth, 6s. Wordswerth (C.)—On the Prophecy of St. 
Puul concerning the Man of Sin. By C. Wordsworth, 
DD. 8vo. pp. 36, sewed, Is.6d. Worsaae (J.J. A.)—The 
Primeval Antiquities of Denmark. By J.J. A. Worsuae. 


| ‘Trans. by W. J. Thoms. 8vo. pp. 184, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Wratislaw (A. H.)—Bohemian Poems, Ancient and Mo- 
dern. By A. H. Wratislaw, M.A. Fep. 8vo. pp. 152, cl. 
5s. Wright (H.C )—A Kiss for a Blow: a Collection of 
Stories for Children. By Heary C. Wright. New edit. 
18mo. pp. 194, cloth, Is. 











LITERARY WORLD FOR 1859. 

On the first Saturday of January next the Literary 
World will commence its sixth volume. Its 
leading features will be maintained as heretofore, 
with the increased resources which time and ex- 
perience have brought to its aid. It will contain 
specially, I. reviews, with copious characteristic 
extracts and PAssaGes IN apvANce of the new 
publications oftheday. lI. reports oF SOCIETIES, 
with the first issue of important papers read at 
their meetings, as of the several Historical, the 
Ethnological, Oriental, and others. Ili. ornigmnaL 
PAPERS IN LITERATURE, MUSIC, THE FINE ARTS, &¢. 
IV. conresronpence. V. porrry. VI. sKercuEs 
OF socteTY at Home and Abroad. VII. reports 
OF LECTURES, AMUSEMENTS, &c. VIII. tirerary 
INTELLIGENCE, Gossip, &c. IX. A great variety 
of MISCELLANY. 

The Literary World is the only Journal of its 
class in this country. Itisa full record of con- 
temporary Literature—a comprehensive Belles- 
Lettres Journal for every one who would keep 
pace with the productions of the times. 

Attention is called to the variety and interest 
of the original. PpareRs in its different depart- 
ments. 

In the new volume will be continued the series 
of papers of Parisian Criticism—the Gleanings of 
Continental Travel—the Drafts at Sight on 
Texas—the Articles on the Libraries of Europe 
and America—the Anecdotes and Reminiscences 
of Albert Gallatin. 

The Literary World is published weekly, of 
the size of twenty or twenty-four 4to. pages, form- 
ing two volumes annually for the Library of be- 
tween 500 and 600 pages each, at the price of 
Three Dollars per annum, payable in advance. 

*,* Agents wanted throughout the country. 

{= Specimen numbers furnished on applica- 
tion, POST-PAID. 

All Communications, Books for Review, Ad- 
vertisements, to be addressed to 

E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS LIT. WORLD, 
157 Broadway, New York. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Half Square (nine lines), . ; ‘ $ 50 
One Square (eighteen lines), 1 00 
Thirty lines, ’ ‘ ° : 1 50 
Half Column, ° ° ° ‘ 275 
One Column, 5 00 
One Page, a ° . 12 50 
YEARLY TERMS. 
One Square, * ; - $40 00 
Thirty lines, > a ° . 60 00 
One Column, ° ° - 200 00 
PHILADELPHIA 
Playing Card Manufactory. 
DEPOTS, 
No. 160 Market street, Philadelphia, 
AND 


82 John street, New York, 


‘oo Subscriber begs to inform the Trade that his ex- 
tensive PLAVING CARD MANUFACTORY is now 
in full operation, and with the facility of Steam Power, the 
recentimprovement in Machinery, and the assistance of the 
principal bands frem the late manufactory of T. CRE- 
HORE, he is enabled to offer the best article now Mana- 
factured in this country, at as low a price as any other 
manufacturer, and solicits an examination of the quality 
and prices of his Cards. 

ji23m SAMUEL HART. 

Letters to a Sister. 


Will be published in a few weeks— 


LETTERS TO A SISTER. 


Y 
DR. WILLIAM A. ALCOTT. 
BEING A COMPANION TO LETTERS TO YOUNG MEN. 
312 pages, 12mo. 
A liberal discount made to the trade. Orders should be 
addressed to the publishers. 
GEO. H. DERBY & CO., 164 Main street, 
nl7 Burra.o, 
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| The London Art-Journal. 


HE Subscriber continues to receive Subscriptions for 

the above valuable Journal. The January number 
will form the commencement of a new (the twelfth) 
volume, «ffording a desirable time to subscribe, that the 
volume may be complete, and the numbers be received 
regularly. 


JOHN P. RIDNER, 497 Broadway. 
Art-Union Building. 
*,* A few volumes for the years 1847, '48, and °49, can 
now be supplied, bound or unbound. jit 


t Headley’s Miscellanies, 
In 2 Vols. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN 8S. TAYLOR, 


143 Nassau Street, New York, 
' AND FOR SALE BY THE BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY. 


Price Two Dollars. 


These volumes are nade up chiefly of articles selected 
from the Christian Parlor Magazine ; a few have appear- 
edin other papers. They will be read with the usual in 
g terest of Mr. Headley’sarticles. Mr. Headley, in a card in 
the Literary World, has thought proper to complain of ny 
issuing these volumes, for the following reasons :—Ist, He 
/ says—they are made up of pieces which he is supposed to 
| have written. Does he mean to say that he has imposed 

other men’s productions upon the Editors in his own 
name? 

24. ** The Book, of course, contains a great deal of 
matter which [ should deem entirely unworthy of publi- 
cation in a permanent form * 
to the Editors, who have paid him a high price for his 
articles ? 
, 3d. It has been compiled without his knowledge. 

{ 4th. He disclaims all responsibility of the publication. 

Mr. Headley having given his articles to the public 
and received his psy. according to all laws of usage, and 
ay in law and equity, they are no longer his property, nor 
re was it deemed necessary to consult him respecting this 
compilation. The publisher issues them on nis own 
RESPONSIBILITY, 














jit JOHN 8S. TAYLOR. 
ecocerennsiasnagoianpiam : : z we 
Headley’s Works. 
JUST PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
JOHN S. TAYLOR, 
143 Nassau st., New York, 
THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 


OF THE 


REV. J. T. HEADLEY. 
With a Biographical Sketch and Portrait of the Author. 
2 vols. 12mo. price $2; gilt edges, extra, $2 50. 


THE SACRED MOUNTAINS. 


By the Rev. J. T. Headley, 1 vol. 12mo. 
gilt edges, extra, 81 50 





SACRED SCENES AND CHARACTERS. | 


By the Rev. J.T. Headley, 1 vol. 12mo. Iiustrated 
edition, 50 cents; gilt edges, extra, 75 cents. 


THE PARLOR BOOK. 


By the Rev. J, T’. Headley, | vol. Roy! 8vo., with ten 
splendid engravings on steel, gilt edges, extra, $2. 





In press, and shortly to be published, 
LETTERS FROM ITALY, THE ALPS, 
AND THE RHINE. 


By the Rev. J T. Hendley, 1 vol. 12mo., cheap edition. 


LETTERS FROM THE BACKWOODS 
AND THE ADIRONDACK. 
1 vol. 12mo., cheap edition. 


THE MARSHALS OF NAPOLEON. 
By the Rev. J. T. Headley cheap edition 
HEADLEY’S MISCELLANIES. 

Vol. I11. will be ready on or before the \st of March. 

ji 


Iv 12mo, 


Will he acknowledge this | 


Ilustrated, $1; | 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE RAY SOCIETY. 


Instituted 1844, 
GEORGE P. PUTNAM, 
GENERAL AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE LAWS OF THE RAY SOCIETY. 
“ That this Society shall be called ‘Tux Ray Sociery ;’ 

and that its object shall be the promotion of Natural His- 
tory, by the printing of original works in Zoology and Bota- 
ny, of new editions of Works of established merit, of rare 
tracts and MSS., and of translations and repriots of foreign 
works, which are generally inaccessible from the language 
in which they are written, or from the manner in which 
they have been published, 

» Every subscriber to be considered a Member of the So- 
ciety, and to be entitled to one copy of every book publish- 
ed by the Society during the year to which his subscrip- 
tion relates; and no member shall incur any liability be- 
yond the annual subscription. 

“That the annual subscriptions shall be paid in ad- 

vance, and considered to be due on the 2d day of Febru. 

ary in each year; and that such Members as do not sig- 
| nity their intention to withdraw from the Society before 
the 2d day of June, shall be considered to continue Mem- 
bers, and be liuble to the year’s subscription.” 

&P Subscriptions, including the import duty and ez- 
penses on the Books. $37 per annum. 

The following Works have been published, and may be ob- 

tained by Subscribers. 
For tHe First Year, 1844. 

I. Reports on THe PRogREss OF ZooLoGy anp Botany, 
consisting of— 

1. Observations on the state of Zoology in Europe, by 
| Charles Lucien Buonaparte, translated by Hugh E. 

Strickland, Jun., M.A., F.G.8. 

2. Report on the Progress of Vegetable Physiology, by 
Dr. H. PF. Link, translated by BE. Lankester, M.D.,F.R.S. 

3. Report on the Progress of Zoology, for the year 1842, 
by Wagner and others, translated by W. B. Mac- 
donald, B.A. 

{l. Memorials of John Ray : consisting of the Life of John 
Ray, by Derham: the Biograptieal Notice of Ray, by 
Baron Cuvier and M. Dupetit Thouars, in the Biographie 
Universelle ; Life of Ray, by Sir J. E. Smith; the Itine- 
raries of Ray, with Notes by Messrs. Babington and 
Yurrel; edited by EB. Lankester, M.D..F.R.S8. 

Ili. Part —A Monograph (with Colored Drawings of 
every Species) of the British Nudibranchiate Mollusca, 
by Messrs. Alder and Hancock. 

For tue Seconp Year, 1845. 

I. Steenstrup on the Alternation of Generations, trauslated 
from the German, by Geo. Busk, F.L.S. 

Il. A Monograph of the British Nudibranchiate Mollusca, 
with 12 colored illustrations in lithotint, by Messrs. 
Alder and Hancock. Part il 

Ill. Reports and Papers on Botany, consisting of transla- 
tions from the German :— 

1. Zacecarinion the Morphology of the Conifere, with 
5 plates, translated by G. Busk, F.L.3. 

2. Griesbach Keports on the Progress of Geographical 
Botany, for 1842-3-4. translated by W. B. Macdonald, 
B.A., and G. Busk, F.L.S. 

3. Niigeli Memoir on the nuclei, formation, and growth 
of vegetable cells, translated by Arthur Henfrey, 
F.LS. 

4. Link, Report on the Progress of Vegetable Physiviogy 
fur 1842-3, translated by J. Hudson, B.M. 

For tae Tuirp Year, 1846. 

I, Meyen’s Geography of Plants, ansiated by Miss Mat- 
garet Johnston. 

IL. Burmeister on the Organization of Trilobites, with 6 
plates; translated from the German, and edited by 
Professors Bell and E. Forbes. 

Itt. Alder and Hancock British Nudibranchiate Mollusca, 
Part 3, with 11 colored plates in lithotint. 

For tue Fourru Year, 1847. 

1, Oken's Elements of Physio-Philosophy, translated by 
Altred Tulk, Esq. 

IL. Reports on the Progress of Zoology, translated from 
the German, by George Busk, F.L.5 ,.A. H. Halliday, 

| Esq., and Alfred Tulk, Esq. 

| ILL. A Synopsis of the British Naked-eyed Paimigrade 

| Medusa, with colored drawings of all the species, by 

Prof. kK. Forbes, f.RS., F.L 8. 
For tHe Firrn Year, 1848. 
Bibliographia Zoologia et Geologia, by Professor Agas- 
sizot Neufchatel, edited by Hugh E. Strickland, M.A., 











| 5. 


F.LS. 
ll. The Letters of John Ray, edited by E. Lankester, 
M.D., F.ROS., FLL SS, 
| Il. Alder and Hancock on the Nudibranchiate Mollusca. 
Part lv. 


| The following Works are cither printing or ina state of 

j great forwardness. 

| 1. Reports and Papers on Vegetuble Physiology and Bo- 

tanical Geography, ediued by A Henfrey, Exq 
2. A Monogre ph, with illustrations of all the species of 

| British Ex tomartracous Crustaces, by Dr. Baird. 

}3 Vol. IL. of the Biblogriphia Zoologie et Geologie 

4. A continuation of Alder and Hancock's Nudibranchiate 
Mollusca. 

5. The Travels of Linneus in West Gothland, translated 
by G. B. Lewin, Esq, M.A 

6. Reports wud Progress on 


Rusk, Esq 


| 
| 
| ‘ 
Zoology, edited by George 
! 


Rubi. vy Dr. Bell Salter. 


8. A Monograph, wid colored ilastrations of the British | 


Freshwater Zoopiy tes, by Prof. Allinan. 
9. A Monograph, with colored tlustrations of the Family 
Ciwhipedia, by C. Darwia, M.A., F.RS. jeri 


7. A Monograph, with colored Ulustrations of the British 








BiBLierEta gata, =f 


For January. 


Notice to Subscribers and the Trade. 


The time of the publication of the BIBLIO- 
THECA SACRA has been changed from the 
First of February to the First of January, 
and it will appear hereafter, together with the 
other Quarterlies, in January, April, July, and 
October. 


Persons wishing to become Subscribers 
should remit Four Dotiars at once in order 
to secure the advantage of receiving it postage 


free. 


*,* Agents supplied on the most Liberal 
Terms. 


Back Volumes and Numbers furnished at 
a Discount. 


OS 


The January No. for 1850 


CONTAINS— 
1. Present State of Biblical Science, by Professor 
Edwards. 


If. Exegetical 
John L. 
Andover. 


and Theological Examination of 
1—18, by Professor A. Stuart, of 


III. The Progress of Church History as afScience, by 
Prof. P. Schaff. 


IV. Review of Talijon the Colonization of New Eng- 
land, by Prof. C. E. Stowe, D.D. 
V. Classical Education in the German Gymnasia, by 
Pr. Herrmann Wrinmer. 
VI. College Education, by Prof. W. G. T. Shedd. 
VIL. Introduction to the Book of Job. Translated from 
the German of Hirzzel, by Rev. W. C. Duncan. 
VILL. Explanation of Difficuit Texts by an Association 
of Gentlemen. 
1X. Libraries in Boston and its Vicinity. 
X. Notices of New Publications. 
XI. Miscellanies, Theological and Literary. 


“ Most cordially do we commend this truly valuable pe- 
riodical to the notice of the reading community. We 
know none more valuable to ministers of the Gospel, and 
to all who are interested in biblical matters""—New York 
Observer. 


“ This valuable Quarterly continues its rich and varied 
contributions, original and selected, of theological litera- 





, ture.’ —Philadelphia Christian Observer. 
“Sure we are that every one who is engaged in the 
study of the Bible, and who wishes to gain a thorough 
| knowledge of its lessons of wisdom, will find in this work 
| most important aid.” 
Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY, 


161 Broadway. 


| 
| jl2it 
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THE MOST POPULAR AND ATTRACTIVE, ILLUS- 
TRATED, PRESENTATION, AND 


Juvenile Books of the Season. 
In Rich and Varied Styles of Binding !! 


THE WOMEN OF THE SCRIPTURES: containing the 
Female Characters of the Old and New Testaments, 
with 12 Steel Plates, and an Hiuminated Title: page. 


WATSON'’S POETICAL QUOTATIONS,  Octavo. 
Containing 9 Lilustrations on Steel—a fine and beautiful 
Edition. 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THESAVIOUR. A New 
and beautiful Edition, with new Steel Plates, and an 
Illuminated Title-page and Frontispiece. 

THE ROSEMARY ; a Gift for all Seasons. With 8 Ilius- 
trations on Steel. 


BETHUNE'S BRITISH FEMALE POETS. Containing 
a choice Selection from their Writings, &c., &c. 


MISS MAY’S AMERICAN FEMALE PETS, to match 
Dr. Bethune’s Volume ; with Biographical Notices, &c. 


SARTAIN’S GALLERY OF AMERICAN ART. In 4to. 
Eleven Llustrations. 


RBETHUNE’S LAYS OF LOVE AND FAITH, and other 
Poems. 


SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES: with 
8 Steel [lustrations, and an Liluminated Title-page. 

THE MIRROR OF LIFE. By Mrs, Tathill. 11 Ulust. 

SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS and 
Prophets. With 8 Ilnstrations on Steel, 

GEMS OF SACRED PUETRY. Six Steel Illustrations, 
and 26 Illuminated Pages. 

WATSON’'S DICTIONARY OF POETICAL QUOTA- 
tions. A New Edition, 12mo. 

THE YOUNG LADIES’ HOME. By Mrs. Tuthill. 12mo. 
with Frontispiece. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


THE IVY WREATH. By Mrs. Hughes. With 5 Illus- 
trations on Steel, and an Illuminated Frontispiece. 
BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. By Mrs. Hughes. With nu- 


s Plates. 
LIFE OF GENERAL TOM THUMB: his Visits to Lon- 
don, Paris, &c. Eight beautiful Illustrations. 
AUNT MARY’S TALES. A New Series. Colored 


Plates. 

A VISIT TO THE MENAGERIE, by a Father and his 
Children With numerous [lastrations. 

THE BOY'S AND GIRL'S MISCELLANY. With Fifty 
to Sixty Plates. 

THE BOY'S OWN BOOK OF ANIMALS. Colored 


Plates. 

THE JUVENILE GEOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN. 
Illustrated. 

THE PICTORIAL JUVENILE LIBRARY FOR YOUNG 
People. Eight Volumes—Eight Plates each—Sold se- 
parately. 

{9 The Publishers desire to call the particular atten- 


TICKNOR, REED, AND FIELDS’S 


BOOKS PUBLISHED 


DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER. | 


—_— | 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
A new volume of Poems—* The Seaside and the Fire- 
side ""—price 75 cents. | 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
A Complete Edition of his Poems. Revised, with addi- | 
tions, in 2 vols. J6mo., uniform with *Tennyson’'— | 
price $1 50. } 


CHARLES SPRAGUE. | 
| 


Poetical and Prose writings, new and revised edition— 
price 75 cents. 


EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 

Lectures on subjects connected with Literature and Life, 
* Wit and Humor; the Ludicrous Side of Life ; Genius ; 

Intellectual Health and Disease ; Novels and Novelties ; 

Authors and their relations to Life *—price 63 cents. 


GRACE GREENWOOD. 
“ Greenwood Leaves ;"" « collection of the Stories and Let 
ters of this graphic writer—price $1 25. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

“Old Portraits und Modern Sketches; John Bunyan; 
Richard Baxter; Thomas Eliwood; Andrew Marvell; 

William Legget, and others—price 75 cents. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 

(Author of “ Paraceisus’’) 
Complete Poetical Works (uniform with Moxon’s last 
edition)—price $2. 


FANNY FORESTER. 
An enlarged edition of “ Alderbrook,’ containing some 


yo matter lately received from the author—price 


JOHN G. SAXE. 


Poems, Humorous and Satirical—price 50 cents. 


MRS. PUTNAM. 
An enlarged and greatly improved edition of “The Re- 


ceipt Book and Young Housekeeper’s Assistant ’—price 
50 cents. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
A new and enlarged edition of his complete Poetical 
Works—price $1. 





THE BOSTON BOOK FOR 1850. 
Price $1 25. s 


ANGEL VOICES ; 


tion of the Trade and Public to the above books; they are | Or, Words of Counsel tor over:oming the World. New 


allof a high moral character. Standard as regards value, 
and beautiful in their execution. 
{e" Orders for them or for any of the Annuals, IMlus- 


and enlarged edition—price 38 cents. 


tate oe ee cat em it) TICKNOR, REED, AND FIELDS’S 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


Pusuisuers AND BooKsELLERs, 
dat N.W. corner of Fourth and Chestnut st., Phila. 


Miss Gould’s Poems. 


IN PRESS, 
And will be published in a few days, 


“NEW POEMS.” 


By Miss H. F. GOULD. 


“ With the odor of joys that are pust, 
In the light of bright moments to be, 
This fresh woven wreath on the altar I cast 
To Remembrance, to Hope, and to Thee.” 


WM. J. REYNOLDS & Co., 
d22 4t Boston. 











Forthcoming Works. 


HORACE MANN. 
A Few Thoughts to Young Men. 


HENRY GILES.} 


Lectures, Essays, and Miscellaneous Writings. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
The Nooning: A New Volume of Poems. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Songs of Labor, and other Poems. 


PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 
(Author of “ Festus”) 
The Angel World, and other Poems. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 





Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 


HE Subscriber respectfally invites the attention of the 
Trade to the above charming French Juvenile, which 

is particularly adapted for a School Book. It is highly 
po meron sf by the best French Teachers und is ex- 
tremely popular in France, having 4 gon through a great 


wany editions in a very short peri 


He would also invite the'rattention to Oram's Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four parts, which is rapidly gaining 


Orations and Public Addresses. 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
Miscellaneous Writings of the English Opium Eater. 


PROFESSOR FELTON. 
A History of the Acadians. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


A New Volume of Tales. 


in Arithmetic, in four Panehmmended hy all Leechers | HEROINES OF THE MISSIONARY EN- 


who have ased it; it is particularly valuable in Boarding 


Schools. HENRY LONGSTRETS, 
Schoo! Book Depository, 347 Market street, 


my!2 tf PHILADELPHIA 


TERPRISE. 


THE CHAPEL LITURGY. 
A new and beautiful edition. js 3 








GLIDDON’S EGYPTIAN COLLECTION 
AND TRANSPARENT 
PANORAMA OF THE NILE, 
EGYPT, AND NUBIA, 1729 MILES. 
With Oral Descriptions, 
MESEUOM ROOMS, 
CHINESE BUILDINGS, 539 BRO \DWAY, 
Curtain rises Every Evening at 7); and MWednesday and 
Saturday Afternoons at 2. 
Iliustrated by a 
Gallery of Egyptian Antiquities, Mummies, &c, 
THith splendid Cadbleaur of Microglyphical Writings, 
Paintings, and Sculptures, 


ORIENTAL MUSIC performed during each exhibition. 





Admission 25 cents —Children, Halt Price. “* Hand- Book 
to the Panorama” at the door, price 25 Cents. 
Xr Doors open ove hour previous to each Exhibition. 


BAKER & SCRIBNER 
Have Recently Published: 
SACRED SCENES & CHARACTERS. 


1 volume 8vo. 
By J. T. HEADLEY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY DARLEY. 





Also, 


POEMS AND PROSE WRITINGS. 
By RICHARD H. DANA. 


2 vols. I2mo. 





THEY WILL PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 


THE BATTLE SUMMER. 
By IK. MARVEL. 


1 vol. 12mo, 





‘n addition to their previous announcements they have in 
Press a new work, entitled 


WARRAGA; 
Or, The Charms of the Nile. - 
1 vol. 12mo. 
By WM. FURNISS. 
Mlustrated with Eight beautifully tinted Lithographs. 
dis tf 





Gillespie on Roads and Railroads. 


THIRD EDITION. 

“Prof Gillespie's excellent ‘ Manual of Road-Making,’ 
has just been issued in an enlarged third edition, and will 
be welcomed by a numerous circle of readers. it contains 
a vast amount of information on the subject to which it is 
devoted, expressed with remarkable clearness, brevity, 
and simplicity. The strictly scientific portions of the 
work are printed in smaller type, so that the farmer and 
surveyor of highways can easily find what is available for 
their purposes, and obtain directions which will enable 
them to improve all the roads in their neighborhood. and 
merit the universal gratitude of every stage horse and ox- 
team within their jurisdiction. The present edition con-- 
tains thirty additional pages, and gives ample instructions 
for bui'ding Plink Roads, and the results of the latest ex- 
periments on the Resistance upon Kailronds, on Curves, 
Ascents, &c. ‘The author evidently belongs to the * pro- 
gressive’ school ; his readers sre bound to * go aherd,” and 
can scarcely fi) to‘ mend their ways’ after the perusal of 
this smooth-running volume.’"—N. Y. Tribune 

Published by A. 8S. BARNES & Co, 
ditt 51 John Street 


ANDREWS, GAUNTLETT & O0., 
ITHACA, NEW YORK, 
Have in Press 


’ . P ‘ 
The Legal and Commercial 
COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 
Containing the Decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and of the respective State Courts of the 

United States, on 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, CHECKS, AND 
PROMISSORY NOTES. 
Defining their Requisites and Properti«s, ond Investigating 
their Relations to, and Effects upon, Parties. ; 


The whole arranged in an order most convenient for 
reference, and saityble for immediate application 


By WILLIAM LINN, Counsellor at Law. 
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A UNIVERSAL INDEX,| 


WITH DIRECTIONS 
FOR SAVING TIME, ACQUIRING KNOWLEDGE, 
AND HAVING IT AT COMMAND 
THROUGH LIFE, 
BY MEANS OF AN APPROPRIATE 


ALPHABETICAL AND NUMERICAL KEY. 


DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


IN THE UNITED STATES; 
FoR 


Professional Men, Lovers of Literature and 
Science, and Men of Business. 


By: MARCUS T. C. GOULD, 
STENOGRAPHER. 
TENTH EDITION, REVISED AND STEREOTYPED. 


From the New World. 

Of what we have seen and heard of this Universal 
Index Rerum, or Commonplace Book, we have no doubt of 
its happy odaptation to the objects proposed, viz.: “ sav- 
ing time, acquiring knowledge, and having it at command 
through life” [tis perfectly plain and comprehensible, 
and recommends itself not only to professional and literary 
men, but to business men of almost every grade. and espe- 
cially to young men in schools and colleges, and those who 
are studying professions, or endeavoring tw treasure up 
useful knowledge for the journey of life. 

There can hardly be a dissenting voice as to the utzlity 
of such a plan, or the fitness of the work ander considera- 
tion ; and as it is already extensively before the public, 
we will content ourselves by calling to it the attention of 
those for whom it is professedly designed, as seen by the 
title. We perceive that it has been patronised and re- 
commended by many distinguished literary gentlemen, 
well known to the American public, whose autographs 
we have just examined in a volume of theUniversa! Index, 
among which are the signatures of John Tyler, John 
Quincy Adams, Noah Webster, LL.D., Henry Clay, 
Washington Irving, Charles Dickens, Dionysius Lardner, 
&c., &c. 

Published by GEO. F. COOLEDGE & BROTHER, 
323 Pearl Street, New York. js 4t 


Headley’s Miscellanies. 
An Authorised Edition. 
BAKER & SCRIBNER 


Have in press and will publish in a few days, 


J. T. HEADLEY’S MISCELLANIES. 
Selected and Revised by the Author. 


Containing his contributions to the American Review, and 
other Journals, with several articles never before pub 
lished, and at half the price of the Unauthorized recently 


d. 
T BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
j5 St 36 Park Row and 145 Nassau Street. 


Holden’s Dollar Magazine. 


HE present Proprietor of this popular Magnzine, in 

continuing its publication, is determined that it shall 
lose none of its merits and attractions which it possessed 
under its former one, and which has made it so desirable 
a Periodical fur Family Reading. It is made up of Tales, 
Transtations, Essays, Biography, Poetry, Sketches of 
History, Sentiment and Humor, Reviews, Criticisms, and 
Topics of the Month, by writers of the highest order of 
talent, and its literary merits are unsurpassed It is fur- 
nished at the low price of One Dollar a year, in advance 
the yearly volume containing 768 p»ges, miking it the best 
and cheapest Dollar Magazine published. 

Five copies will be furnished for $4, and twenty copies 
‘or $15. 
- Awe must be addressed, Hotpen’s Dottar Maaa- 
zine, No. 109 Nassau street, New York (post-pnid) 
Money may be sent at the risk of the proprietor, provided 
a description of the bills is kept, and mailed in the pre- 
sence of the Post-master as evidence of the fact. 
W. H. DIETZ, No. 19 Nassan street, 
Proprietor. 


16 ES Proprietor. 
~ LINEAR PERSPECTIVE, 





FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS | 


IN DRAWING. 
By JOSEPH ROPES. 
This system differs from all others in dispensing with a 
round plan, and presenting the student with two rules, 
= which any problem in Perspective may be wrought. 
Price 25 cents. 


For Sale by JOUN P. RIDNER, 
497 Broadway, N. Y., and 
M. J. WHIPPLE, 
420 3t 35 Cornhill, Boston. 








A. HART 
(LATE CAREY & HART), 


BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


CORNER OF FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHES THE FOLLOWING 


VALUABLE WORKS: 


LORD BACON’S WORKS, 3 vols. cloth, $7 50. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 5 vols. cloth, $5. 
WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS, 10 vols. cloth, $10. 
THIERS'’S FRENCH REVOLUTION, 2 vols. cloth, $3. 
THIERS'’S NAPOLEON, 2 vols. cloth, $3. 
MODERN BRITISH ESSAYISTS, 8 vols. cloth, $12. 
BRYANT’S ILLUSTRATED POEMS, extra, $5. 
MRS. OSGOOD'S POETICAL WORKS, extra, $5. 
MRS. SIGOURNEY’S POEMS, extra, $5. 
MACAULAY’S MISCELLANIES, half cloth, $1 25. 
MISS LESLIE’S HUUSE BOOK, sheep, $1. 
BOLMAR'S LEVIZAC’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, $1. 
LARDNER ON THE STEAM ENGINE, $1 50. 
AMERICAN FARMER'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA, $4. 
MISS LESLI£’S LADY’S RECEIPT-BOOK for Cook- 
ing, Preserving, &c., &c , $1. 
QUAIN’S ANATOMICAL PLATES, 200 eng., $15. 
PANCOAST’S OPERATIVE SURGERY, 80 plates, .; 10. 
RAYER ON DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 40 plates, $15. 
MOREAU'S MIDWIFERY, 80 plates, $10. 
RICORD ON SYPHILIS, 50 colored plates, $15. 
GODDARD ON THE TEETH, 30 plates, $3. 
~ 1 ‘aah PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, sheep, 
50. 
POETS AND POETRY OF AMERICA, cloth, $3. 
PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA, cloth, $3 50. 
PROSE WRITERS OF GERMANY, cloth, $3 50. 
POETS OF EURUPE, by Longfellow, cloth, $3 75. 


PATRICK, LOWTH, and WHITBY’S BIBLE, with the 
Commentaries, 4 vols. sheep, $12 50. 


ENCYCLOPAZDIA OF ARCHITECTURE, 200 plates, 
6. 


MEMOIRS OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, $2. 
QUEENS OF FRANCE, 2 vols. $2. 
ALISON'S MISCELLANIES, cloth, 81 25. ji2tr 


The New Book of Dr. Spring. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED DECEMBER 22d, 
ry Al 1 Al ny 
THE MERCY SEAT. 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
By GARDNER SPRING, D.D. 
Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Charch, New York, 
This work, regarded as the most successful production 
of its eminent Author, will be issued in an octavo volume, 
with Iiuminated Title and Lord's Prayer, and in bindings 
to make it a most desirable Religious Present. 


Also, on same Day, 
FRANK FORKEST ; 
Or, the Life of an Orphan Boy, 
By DAVID M. STONE. 
With ILLUSTRATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A WHEAT SHEAF 


GATHERED FROM OUR OWN FIELDS. 
BY 
T. S. ARTHUR & F. C. WOODWORTH. 


One of the most Popular Gift-Books of theSeason. | 





CABINET EDITION 
) 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


A SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING. 
From an Original Design by Billings. 
Published on a Royal Quarto Sheet. 

Pr Orders from the Trade solicited for the above. 
M. W. DODD, 


Brick Church Chapel. 
SECOND EDITION 


DR. WILLIAM A. ALCOTT’S LET- 
TERS TO YOUNG MEN. 
Just published by 
GEO H. DERBY & CO., 164 Main street, 


29 3t 





JAMES 





nl? Burrato. 








STRINGER & 'TOWNSEND’S 
New Publications. 
s0aT EEADY, 

Lady Bulwer’s New Novel, 


THE PEER’S DAUGHTERS. 
By Lavy LYTTON BULWER, Author of Cheveley, &c. 


Nearly ready for Publication. 


L 
THE LIVING AUTHORS OF AMERICA. 
By THOMAS POWELL 
Author of “ Living Authors of England,” &c., &c. 
If. 
CIRCASSIA ; 
OR, A TOUR TO THE CAUCASUS. 
By G. LEIGHTON DILSON, Ese. 
1 vol. 8vo. uniform with Prescorr’s Works. 
IIL. 
CON CREGAN, 
IRISH GIL BLAS. 
By CHARLES LEVER, 
Author of * Charles O'Malley,” &c. 


THE 





Preparing for Publication. 


OUR GUARDIAN. 


By the Author of “ My Sisier Minnie,"’ “ Georgina Ham- 
mond,” &c., &c. 


Lately Published. 


CHRISTMAS SHADOWS: A Tale of the Poor Needle 
Woman. Uniform with Dickens's “ Christmas Carol.” 
Ilustrated with 6 Engravings on Steel, handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt sides and edges, $1; cloth, plain, 
75 cents. 

MIRANDA; a Tale of the French Revolution. By the 
Author of “* The Trapper’s Bride.” Price 50 cts. 

THE GOLDEN CALF; or, Prodigality and Speculation 
in the 19th Century. Price 25 cts. 

THE THOUSAND AND ONE PHANTOMS. By Alex- 
ander Dumas. PartI. Price 25 ets. 

STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 

222 Broadway. 





Hamilton's New Book. 


LIFE OF LADY COLQUHOUN. By the Rev. James 
Hamilton. With Portrait. 1l2mo. 75 cents. 

JOHN HOWARD; or, The Prison World of Europe. By 
Hepworth Dixon, Esq. With an Introductory Essay by 
Rev. Dr. Dickinson. 1!2mo. $1. 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. WALTER M. LOURIE, late 
Missionary toChina. Edited by his Father. 8vo. $1 50. 

ON THE COMMON MAXIMS OF INFIDELITY. By 
the Rev. Henry A. Rowland, 12mo. 75 cents. 

McGHEE ON THE EPHESIANS. &vo. $2. 

LIFE OF ASHBEL GREEN, DD. 8vo. $2 

ANDERSON’'S ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
8vo. $1 75. 

RICHMOND'S DOMESTIC PORTRAITURE. 12mo. 75 
cents. 

PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 12mo. $1. 

CHALMERS’S SERMONS, Enlarged. 2 vols. $3. 

MEMOIR OF H. L. MURRAY. By Dr. Spring. $1 50. 

TYNG’S CHRIST IS ALL. 8vo. $! 50. 

LAW AND GOSPEL. 8vo. 81 50. 

ISRAEL OF GOD. &vo. 81 50. 

MEMOIR OF MAGDALEN JASPER. By Newton. 30 








cents. 
Just Published by 

ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 
235 Broadway. 


jie 


THE LIVES 
JAMES MADISON 


AND 
MONROE, 
FOURTH AND FIFTH RESIDENTS OF THR UNITED 
STATES. 
By JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


TO WHICH 18 ADDED, 
A HISTORY OF THEIR ADMINISTRATIONS. 


GEO. H. DERBY & CO., 
ni7 164 Main street, Burrato, N. Y. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER 
112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 
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Just "Published. : 
BY RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


No. 2 Barclay Street, Astor House, 


PART IV. 


~NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
KENNEDY’S LIFE OF WIRT. 


———_——_ 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
eye : Publish this Day, 
Teonographie Encyclopedia MEMOIRS 
oF 
OF THE 


Science, Literature, and Art, 


Systematically arranged by G. HECK, with 500 quarto 
steel plates by the most distinguished Artists of Ger- 
many, the text translated and edited by 

SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M., M.D. 
Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, 
CaR.isze, Pa. 

The public are respectfully informed that every effort is 
made on the part of the Editor and Publisher of the 
ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPAEDIA, to make the 
work throughout worthy of the kind patronage which has 
been extended toit. They are indebted to the most pro 
minent scholars for their ready co-operation. 

The NATURAL SCIENCES are the first in the order 
of publication, and they «re publishing, with the valua- 
ble assistance of 

Professors JOSEPH HENRY and A, BACHE, whom 
the Editor thanks for multifarious information ; 

L. AGASSIZ and JAMES HALL, who have kindly 
lent their assistance in the Departments of Geognosy and 
Geology ; 

J.D. DANA, in Mineralogy ; 

ASA GRAY, in Botany ; 

JOHN CASSIN, Esq., in Ornithology, and 

Professor 8S. 8S. HALDEMAN in Invertebrate Zo- 
ology. 

The Editor and Publisher will continue to bring all 
their zeal to bear upon the publication of the Iconogra- 
phic Encyclopedia. \t will be issued with the greatest 
regularity, and, it is hoped, will continue to enjoy the 
favor of its numerous patrons. d29 uf 


Now Ready. 


Hume’s History of England, 
BOSTON LIBRARY EDITION, 
Uniform with Macaulay, same price and style. 
62 Cents per Volume. 


Containing the History of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Abdi- 
cation of James II. 


By DAVID HUME, Esa. 


A New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and 
Improvements; to which is prefixed a Short Account of 
his Life, Written by Himself, and a fine Portrait of the 
Author. To be completed in 6 volumes, and issued in 
uniform style with the Boston Library Edition of Macau- 
lay’s History, forming the cheapest and most readable 
edition now extant, and at a price within the means of all ; 
and is believed to be the highest attainment in the art of 
producing GOOD BOOKS, well printed, substantially 
bound, at Low prices, of which the world has heretofore 
furnished an example. 

The Second Volume will be published on the 20th of 
August, and the other Volumes will be issued Monthly 
until the work is completed. A liberal discount made to 
the Trade. Orders solicited. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO.. 


110 WASHINGTON STREET, 
a4tf BOSTON. 








ENGRAVING. 





ishers. whenever this was possible. 
Retentions wenid ners Laem, ae the eed large body of his letters, showing him in every possible 


Printers, that he still continues to carry 


Life of William Wirt. 


By JOHN P. KENNEDY. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED. 


With a Portrait and fac-simile Letter from 
John Adams. 


In two large vols. royal 12mo. 


The whole of Mr. Wirt’s Papers, Correspondence, 
Diaries, &c , having been placed in the bands of Mr. Ken- 
nedy, to be used in this work, it will be found to contain 
much that is new and interesting relating to the political 
history of the times, as well as to the private life of Mr. 
Wirt. 

The exceedingly favorable manner in which this work 
has been everywhere received, having rapidly exhausted 
the first edition, the publishers have pleasure in present- 
ing a second, revised, in a smaltier form and at a lower 
price. Inso doing, they have been desirous to meet the 
wishes of many with whom its former cost was an objec- 
tion. In its present neat and convenient form, the work 
is eminently fitted to assume the posinon which it merits 
asa book for every parlor table, and for every fire-side 
where there jis an appreciation of the kindliness and man- 
liness, the intellect and the affection, the wit and liveli- 
ness which rendered William Wirt at once so eminent in 
the world, so brilliant in society, and so loving and loved 
in the retirement of his domestic circle. Uniting all these 
attractions, it cannot fail to find a place in every private 
and public library, and in all collections of books for the 
use of schools and colleges, for the young can have before 
them no brighter example of what can be accomplished by 
industry ond resolution, than the life of William Wirt, as 
unconsciously related by himself in these volumes 

The approbation bestowed upon this work by the press 
has been universal. From among numerous recommenda- 
tory notices, the publishers submit a few. 

One of the most valuable books of the season, and cer- 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
STEEL PENS. 
MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 


91 Joun Srreer, corner or Gorn, 
New York ° 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Stee] Pen has been un- 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con” 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of DURABILITY with ELasTiciTy, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 


ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 





tainly one of the most entertaining works ever published 
in this country. Mr. Kennedy is admirably qualified for 
the preparation of such a work, and hes evidently had | 


one which should be in the hands of every young man in 
the country. Its intrinsic interest will secure it a very 
general popularity.—.. ¥Y. Courier and Enquirer. 

The fascinating letters of Mr. Wirt, one of the most bril- 
liant and agreeable men of the day, in themselves furnish 
@ rich fund of instruction and enjoyment.—Richmond Ing. 


This work has been looked for with much interest by 
the public, and will not disappoint the high expectations 
justly based upon the well-known talents of the author, 
and the abundant materials left by the distinguished 
orator and jurist, to which he has had free access.— Baiti- 
more American. 


The style is at once vigorous and fascinating, and the 
interest of the most absorbing character.— Philadelphia In- 
qutrer. 

Mr. Kennedy is one of the very finest of American wri- 
ters. He never touches a subject that he does not adorn 
—and it is fortunate for the memory of Mr. Wirt that the 
history of his life has fallen into such hands. The pub- 
lishers have performed their task in excellent style. The 
paper and the type are good, and the whole getting up is 
admirable.—Richmond Whig. 

Mr. Kennedy has indeed given us two delightful and 
instructive volumes. No part of what he has thus 
brought together could have been omitted without detri- 
ment to the perfect picture of the great man who held for 
twelve years the important office of Attorney General of 
these United States. Inwoven with the biographical 
anecdotes, letters, and speeches, are elucidatory threads 
that guide the reader to a better understanding of various 
matters of history, and give a general and permanent 
value tothe work. A fine portrait is prefixed to the first 
volume, and a curious fac-simile of a letter from John 
Adams is given in the second.—NV. Y Com Adv. 

Mr. Kennedy has made a couple of very interesting vo- 
lumer. He has not disappointed the expectations of those 
who knew his powers, and had enjoyed the spirit, grace, 
and humor, of his previous writings. He has properly 
adopted the plan of making Mr. Wirt speak for himself, 
We have, accordingly, a 


; " ; attitade, during almostevery period of his life, and always 
an eotilaeeen com ba ho tneoubled a ali ina manner to satisfy us of the equal goodness of his 
orders promptly ond in every style of the Art, upon the heart and the clear manliness of his intellect. The law- 


most reasonable terms; while the ex 


of. many | Ye? in particular, will be apt to peruse these pages with a 


ables: nis efforts | Sensible symputhy. They illustrate the progress of thou- 
Ca penne an - a Cpr ee es sands, through a long and painful strugglie—trom poverty, 


patronage. N. ORR, No. 70 Nassau street,. 


through adversity, and, finally, into renown and excel- 





020 3m Cor. John st., New York. 











lenee. They farnish many admirable exaniples, as weil 
as interesting history.— Charleston Mercury. ji2u 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 


and in boxes 


, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS, 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 


NEW YORK 


access to a great variety of useful material. The work is | These are adapted to moderate strength of 


PERUVIAN, 
FOUNTAIN. 


Hand Writing. 





PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 
DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE 


For Bold and rapid writing, 


Engrossing, &c. 





VICTORIA 


CROTON. 


The most popular Pens—for a light and 


Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful views of the Croton 


LADIES’ 


Water- Works. 





PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 


PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN 


BA 


A large assortment of cuzar Pens in boxes. 





jyt ti 





RONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 
AND MAPPING. 


Holders of every description, &c. 
HENRY OWNE, Agent. 
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THE WORKS OF THE FOLLOWING 











{Jan. 12. 


POPULAR FRENCH AUTHORS 


FOR 


SALE. BY 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 411 Broadway, N. Y. 








Abailard Boileau Cottin (Mme.) 
Abrantés Boiste Courier 

Aimeé- Martin Bonnechose Cousin 
Alfieri Boniface Dante 
Allonville Bossuet De Foe 
Ancelot Bossuat Delavigne 
Arango Bourdaloue Delille 
Arioste Bourdon Daru 
Aristophane Bourrienne De la Béche 
Arnould Boyer Démosthéne 
Aubigoé Brillat-Savarin Depping 
Augustin Briseux Desa ugiers 
Bacon Buffier Descartes 
Balzac Buffoo Destouits 
Barante Burns Dulaure 
Barbaroux Burette Dumas 
Barbaud Byron De la Fosse 
Barthélemy Camoens Estry 
Beaumarchals Campan (Mme.) Eschyle 
Benvenuto Cellini Capefigue Euripide 
Beranger Chapsal Fénélon 
Berard Chateaubriand Feéval 
Bernardin de StPierre Cervantes Florixn 
Berquin Chénier Fielding 
Bezout Cobbett Flechier 
Bignoa Corneille (P. et Th.) Fleury (l’ Abbé 
Blane Corménin. De Fleury (Lamé) 
Bocace Cortambert Filon 


Foa (Mme.) Kohlrausch Mignet Rabion Shakspeare 
Gabourd Lebrun Moliére Racine Sophocie 
Galibert L. fontaine Massillon Regnault Stué! (Mme. de) 
Galland Las Casas Milton Renault Salvandy (de) 
Gallais Lavallée Montaigne Rey baud Segur 
Gaultier Lesage Montesquieu Rousseau Saint Ouen 
Genlis Lurine Moore (‘I’.) Rabelais Sonnet 
Goldsmith La Harpe Maistre (X. de) Regnard Tardieu 
Girauldiére Lamartine Matherbe Remusat (Mme.) Tasse (Le) 
Grandville La Brayére Musset Rogron ‘Tastu (Mme.) 
Guérin Lamennais Machiavel Rousseau (J. B.) Thierry 
Girardin (Mme. de) Lamotte Mennechet Raymond Thiers 
Goethe La Rochefaucauld Meissaset Michelot Reiz Thucydide 
Girvudet Leroux de Lincy Meadow Robertson Tibbins 
Guizot Locke et Leibnitz Nodier Rollin Valentin 
Gombault (Mile.) Lope de Vega Norvins (de) Ronna Vernet (H.) 
Girard Lucien Noe! et Chapsal Saint Hilaire Veuillot 
Hoffinan Laurent de |’ Ard Nugent Saintine Voltaire 
Homére Lévi Patria Schmid Valayre 
Hugo Lingard Pellico Seéevigné Viennet 
Héloise L'Homond Perrault Souvestre Vigny 
Hérodote Landais Pitre Chevalier Swift Villemain 
Harmoniére Lorain Plutarque Sainte-Beuve Villeneuve 
Hoffet Legendre Pascal Sand (George) Vernier 
Janin (Jules) Matitebrun Pétrarque Sandeau Wailly 

) Kempis (Thomas 4) Marmontel Platon Sca:ron Wyss 
Klopstock Manzoni Poujoulot Schiller Xenophon, ete , etc. 
Krudner(Mme.de) Michelet Payen Scribe nlite 





PUBLICATIONS OF 


E. D- TRUMAN, 


CINCINNATI, 


1. MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Two 
volumes in one, large clear type, 500 pages Royal 
octavo, sheep, marbled edges. Price $1 75. 


This new edition of Mr. Macaulay’s admirable work 
combines every feature of excellence to be found in the 
other American editions. Its large, distinct type, and the 
beauty of the impression, render it equal, in point of read- 
ability—to any ; while the durable library binding, and the 
compact form in which it is issued, make it superior. In 
a work of such magnitude—runn:ng to many volumes be- 
fore completion—the condensed style of publication is pre- 
ferable, being far more convenient for reterence, while the 
multiplication of volumes is objectionable to the buoksel- 
ler and often to the purchaser. This edition obviates all 
objections as to bulk and inferior binding—and is at the 
same time as readable as the larger forms. 

2. MANSFIELD’S POLITICAL GRAMMAR OF THE 
United States; or, A Complete View of the Theory 
and Practice of the General and State Governments, 
with the relations betweenthem. By E. D. Mansfield, 

. A new and revised edition, with the latest 
authorities. 1 vol. 12mo.,, half bound, cloth sides, 
Price 50 cents. 

This practical manual of political science having been 
Jong in the front rauk of text books adapted to the use of 
the higher classes in schools, and having passed through 
fifteen editions, is now issued with additions and correc- 
tions, bringing the work down to the year 1849. [ts value 
is thus much enhanced as a modern and reliable work, 
while the price has been materially reduced. 


3. SMITH'S PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR; or, English 
Grammar on the Productive System. By Roswell C. 
Smith. i2mo. halfroan. Price 34 cts. 


4. MASON’'S SACRED HARP, Vol. [. A Collection of 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes for the use of Churches, 
Choirs, and Singing Schools. Price 83 cents. 


5. MASON’S SACRED HARP, Vou. IL—A new and 
enlarged Edition, with substantial Improvements. 
Price 88 cts. 


6. MASON’S SACRED HARP, Patent Notes.—A Collec- 
tlon of Church Music, designed for Use in the South 
and West, where Square Notes are much used 
Price 67 cts. 


. MASON'S JUVENILE HARP.—A new and beautiful 
Collection, adapted to Juvenile Singing Schools, 
Common and Sunday Schvols, and Family Circles. 
Price 50 cts. 


8. LOVELL'S YOUNG SPEAKER. i2mo.sheep, mar- 
bled edges. Price 63 cts. 


9. OLMSTED'S RUDIMENTS. 
cloth sides. Price 63 cts. 


10. NEW TESTAMENT. 12mo. sheep, large type, 
marbled edges. Price 56 cts. 

11. CHRISTIAN HYMNS. 32mo. sheep. Price 20 cts. 

12. PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 16mo. square, muslin. 
Price 38 cts. 

13. HALE’S UNITED STATES. New and Revised 
Edition.. Price 40 cts. 

14. PICTURE READER, for Children. 16mo. square, 
illustrated. Price 10 cts. 

15. ASSORTED TOY BOOKS. Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4, new 
and beautiful Cuts. o13 4tlem 
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18mo. half bound, 





EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, for- 

merly the Nautilus. Office No. 68 Wall street. By 
a recent act of the Legislatare, the name of this Company 
has been changed, the term Nautilas being deemed inap- 
propriate to the business of Life Insurance. During the 
four years in which it has been in operation, ending Ith 
April last, the Company has issued 3698 policies, and paid 
for losses 69,000 dollars. In fifteen instances the sum in- 
sured was for the benefit of the widows and orphans of 
the deceased, and in a number of cases, the timely relief 
thus afforded, has been the means of keeping together fa- 
milies, and saving them from destitution. Four annual 
dividends have been declared, three of fifty, and one of 
forty per cent., upon which interest is payable at six per 
cent. per annum, and transferable certificates will be 
issued in cases when the whole premium has been paid in 
cash. The assets of the company for the payment of 
losses already exceed T'wo Hundred Thousand Dollars, 
and are rapidly increasing. 

The operations of the Company are purely mutual, the 
assured being the only proprietors. and to whom dividends 
are declared annually of all the profits. 

The premium upon Policies may be paid annually, semi 
annually, or quarterly, at the option of the assured, or 
when they are for life, and exceed fifty dollars, sixty per 
cent. may be paid in cash, and a note given for the ba 
lance with interest at six per cent. [tis believed that 
should the assured live to make thirteen annual payments, 
leaving the dividends to accumulate, the policy will be 
paid for. 

The prospectus of the Company, and any further infor- 
mation, will be furnished on application at its office, No. 68 
Wall street, or at any of its agencies. 

Trustees.—Morris Franklin, O. Bushnell, David A. 
Bokee, Alfred Freeman, M.D., John M. Nixon, oy A. 
Nelson, Henry lL. Seeman, John C. Beach, Isaac C. Ken- 
dall, Pliny Freeman, Samuel C, Paxson, J. K. Herrick, 
J.M. Wardwell, J. 8. Bussing, Spencer S. Benedict, Cy- 
rus Curtis, Daniel 8. Miller, William Barton, William 
Coxe Dusenbury. 

Morais Frankuin, President; Spencer 8. Benedict, 
Vice-President; Pliny Freeman, Actuary. 

Medical Examiners —C. R. Bogert, M.D, St. Mark’s 
Place; George Wilkes, M.D., 28 Laight street. 


New York, June, 1849. Pe eee nl0 lemtf 


OVEMBER REPORT OF THE NEW YORK LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY, 68 Wall Street.—This 
Institution, during the month of November, 1849, issued 
One Hundred and Six new Policies, viz: 





Valuable and Popular Works. 


JOHN anp FREDERICK TALLIS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
16 John street, New York, and London, 


EG to announce another arrival of the following new 

and beautifully ILLUSTRATED WORKS, many 
cases of which have just come to hand, and among which 
will be found in Parts at 2s., and Divisions, handsomely 
bound, 15s. each, 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICA. 


By John Howard Hinton, A.M. From the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the Text of Hume and Smollet, continued to the 
Present Time. By Thomas Gaspey, E-q. The 
Engravings are by tirst-rate Artista. 


THE UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY, 


And General Expositor of the English Language. Being 
a complete Literary, Classical, Scientific, Biographical, 
pe at and Technological Standard. Magnifi- 
cently Illustrated with Maps and Plates. 


THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


Their History, Coudition, Extent, and Resources. By 
R. M. Martin, Esq , late Treasurer to the Queen.of Eng- 
land at Hong Kong, and a Mewber of Her Majesty's 
Legistative Council in China. 

One of the most vuluable and interesting works of the 
day. 

+*. In order to bring this National Work within the 
means of all classes of the community it will be issued in 
parts at 25 cents and 75 cents each—and in Divisions 


To Merchants . 30 To Manufacturers . 10| richly bound in morocco, cloth, gilt, at $1 874—adorned 
Mechanics 13 Grocers. . 2| with illustrated Maps, views of the chief cities, fine por- 
Farmers ) Officers of U'S.N. 1] | traits of the most celebrated promoters and Defenders of 
Brokers... 3 Officers of Ins. Cos.2| the Colonial empire, Seals of each colony, &c.—to be 
Carriage Maker ! Hotel Keeper . 1 | completed in forty-eight parts at 25 cents, sixteen parts at 
Hatters . F .? Accountants 5 , 75 cents, or eight Divisions at $1 87 1-2 each. 
cone . ee — Masters . 2 
Sheriffs . e agile itor > ee 3 ’ 

Pub. and Booksellers 2 Physicians . 3 TALLIS'S ILLUSTRATED ATLAS 
Lawyers ‘ ae Engravers . . 2} And Modern History of the World, Geographical, Politi- 
Ship Builder . 1 Agenis .  . 4] eal, Commercial, and Statistical—edited by R.M. Mar- 
Clergyman eet i Lat’s ° . 4) tin, Esq 
Ytoft . We _ 
Supt of Feb eet 37| .&@ This is confidently presumed to be the best, 
69 6g | Cheapest, and most correct Atlas ever published—each 25 





Total . 106 
Insurance effected on the Lives of persons visiting 
California, via Cape Horn or the Isthmus of Panama, at 


equitable rates. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
SPENCER 8. BENEDICT, Vice President. 
PLINY FREEMAN, Actuary. a29 if 


cents containing two, and each 75 cents 


six ex- 
quisitely engraved Maps, “¥ 


very carefully colored and em- 


bellished with suitable borders of elegant and appropriate 
engravings, illustrative of the Manners and Customs of 
different countries, with descriptive letter-press. To be 
completed in thirty-two parts at 25 cents each, or eleven 
parts at 75 cents each. 











Orders from the Trade solicited. d29 Gt. 
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BOHN’S LIBRARY SERIE Sylucs..ctimm mmm en 


oyal 8vo. embellished with a Portrait 
of the Author. Price, in embossed cloth, $10 ; 
N E W I S S U E S Library style, marbled edges, $12. 
b] 


THE WORKS 
JUST RECEIVED PER LAST STEAMER. 


be VE BISHOP ENGLAND, 


Published under the Auspices and Immediate 


STANDARD LIBRARY SERIES. | regae eag 


Right Rev. Bishop Reynolds, 
LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 1 vol. 12mo. THE PRESENT BISHOP OF CHARLESTON, 


- HO has at great expense caused the Writings of his 
Illustrious Predecessor to be collected and arranged. 
I LLUSTRATED LIBRARY SE RI ES. This has been done with great care and labor, and the en- 


ire eris co ised in five large o © volumes, 
LODGE’S PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF GREAT BRITAIN. | "The sutjects of these volumes present attract 


The subjects of these volumes present attractions, not 
. only to the Inquirer afterReligious Truth, butte the States- 
Volume 2. 30 Portraits. 12mo. cloth. y q 


man and to the Lawyer they present much that is worthy 

of their study, as well forthe subject matter, as for the 

LES style of the writer, and the simplicity of the language 

CLASSICAL LIBRA RY SER ° which he used to embody the analytical deductions made 

by his gigantic mind. His Discourses furnish Models of 

JESCHYLUS, translated. 12mo. cloth. Oratory worthy of imitation by Divines, Statesmen, and 
Members of the Legal Profession. 

PLP LPL The Publishers feel assured, from the lively interest 

evinced by many of the most distinguished divines and 

ALSO RECENT NEW ISSUES. | others, who have heretofore entertained doubt in regard to 

| the completion of this undertaking, that the announcement 

SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. LODGE’S PORTRAITS, Vol. I. RABELAIS’ | of publication will be received with great pleasure ; and 

- 4 o # | they indulge the hope that all will assist in disseminating 

WORKS, 2 volumes. PLATO translated, 2 volumes. LIVY, ditto, 2 volumes. SOPHOCLES, 1 volume. | the Writings of one of the Fathers of the American 

° Church ; andin relieving from an embarrassing respon- 

THUCYDIDES, 2 volumes, &c., &c. sibility the Right Reverend Prelate through w hose i 

and Agency these works are now presented to the public. 

A FURTHER SUPPLY OF > Orders from Booksellers, Colleges, Libra- 


ries, and the public generally, are respectfully soli- 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS ced 


For Sale by Booksellers generally in the principal 
Cities. 


» - J. MURPHY & Co., Publishers, 
EXPECTED IN A FEW DAYS. 178 Market street, Bebince. 











—_—* 




















BANGS, PLATT & Co., JUST PUBLISHED. 


5 of 204 Broapway, N.Y. | In one volume of more than 300 pages, cap 8vo. 
jo cloth gilt, 75 cts. 


ne BOS TON TRAD E Sg ALE | Christianity and the Church. 
OF 








BY THE 
REV. CHARLES CONSTANTINE PISE, D.D., 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, | Author of “ Alethia,” “St. Ignatius and his First 


| Companions,” “ Zenosius,’ “Father Roland,” 

| ete., ete. 
¥ ‘ ‘ | ‘The object of this work js to trace Christianity and the 
Book-Binding Stock, Paper, &¢., &e, Church—one and the same—from the Soalenten of the 
| world; to give a brief outline of the history of religion, as 
| it emanated from the bosom of God, was communicated to 


our first parents, and spread with the human race, gradu- 
THE UNDERSIGNED WILL HOLD THE NEXT ally developing and becoming more bright until the “ rising 


r of oe a — on nigh, ee to . full extension 
r and splendor, In confirmation of its teachings and pre- 
REGULAR BOSTON TRADE SALE 





| cepts, the soe has brought together the testimonials of 

many of the most distinguished and learned writers, as 

On TUESDAY, June 18th, 1850, | well infidel as Christian; such as Voltaire, Rousseau, 
AND FOLLOWING DAYS. | Lamartine, Villemoine, Pierre Leroux, &c., &c., &c The 


| design of this work is a truly luminous one; andis calcu- 
| lated to fill up a void in our English Catholic literature. 





BOSTON, October 26, 1849. 





| JUST PUBLISHED. 
n3tf 
| 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT. 
THE ILLUMINATED PRAYER BOOK | ™ "mts: stressor 


St. Ignatius 

. Ignatius. 

| Translated from the Authorized Latin, with Ex- 
| tracts from the Literal Version and Notes of the 
| Rev. Farner Roruaan, Father General of the 
Company of Jesus. 


By CHARLES SEAGAR, M.A. 
To which is Prefixed a PREFACE, by the Right Rev. 
A SPLENDID OCTAVO EDITION, ee ee 


—_ 


PAPAL 


THE SUBSCRIEERS HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


In addition to their large assortinent of Books of Common Prayer, 


printed in colors and Illustrated with a number of Seen, making the most desirable Presentation Book for JUST PUBLISHED. 
all Seasons. 


In one volume 12mo. cloth gilt, 75 cts. 
’ ‘4 - . 
Bound in Papier Maché, Velvet with Gold Mountings, Turkey Morocco Antique, Bevelled. and Plain (with and with- Liguori S Preparation for Death ; 
out clasps), with new style Colored, Gold Worked, Painted Emblematic, and plain Gold Edges. Gr Considerations it Gin Biernal fares 





‘s. ” Useful for all as a Book of Meditations, etc. 
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